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tion. Fred. Dougiass. 


Matters Pithtily Treated. 


«a* 
1s 
th 


Lave filled that hall to overflowing. 


fhe audience that greeted Frederi 
ist night at the Temple was 
uight to have been. The re] 
speaker and the subje: 


is, the audience was respectable in 


Ir 


miter, the hall being two-thirds fu 


t awakened by the distingy: 
called forth frequent applause. 


th 


ebstha 


audience, : 
sat General John MeNe 


mm, C. I, de Randemie, and 


Am 
West Indies, 
tinent, and, by ne 
d to share its institutions and d 


not as large ' 
utation of the sense with 
t treated should 


; Lo eubstantially as follows : | owned 
louglas ike substantiatty a : , Se saig yeepe- 
nt P a ra roup of islands known as | and scattering the nations before it, sweep | 
ne that vast gre ‘an . - : 
fiacent to the American ing down 
ighborhood at least, en- | the ae 
estiny— | coming around the world. 


ck Doug- 


} 


As it) 


il. The | 


}most stolid American of whatever co? 

' 
Enos Clarke introduced Mr. Doug | Face. 
and on the platform 


il, Wm. 
others, | 


nost touching our shores-—extending away 


oO 1] i “af 
rece tc, fringing the Gulf of Mexico and the | formities 
lne Carribbean sea, as with a wreath of fra- | t 
mt tropical fruits and flowers, chiefly oc- 
Lby ored people, dominated by two | 
iments, beth republican in form yet | t 
despot nd military im fact: 

: Lp pulat mn of seven or cight 
nd, and ten thousand square 
rv: Dominica on the east, 

' ation ¢ one hundred and fifty 
ind, and twenty-two thousand square 
ritory, a country nearly as large 
H ,aund capable of sustaining a popu- 
) y : hetween the seven- 
tweot th jines of 
New York, three days from Ney 
\\ th eautiful island of Santo 
y », that iect of my lecture this even- 
lL the su tof much controversy in 
LAYS POLITICS ASIDE, | 
ht t, however, my purpose to treat the | 
P Ls} 
i-point, 
' la t} 
tiie 
ht proposition to annex a 
he U1 | states has given rise ; 
t trusted Senators on | 
he earnest support given 
one of the nation’s most | ° 
| Presidents on the 
consider Santo Domingo 
e toclimate, soil, |! 
ial and other im- 
or whether we consider it 
broader and higher ground r 
iting peculiar phases of hur 
ial ferces, and furnishing import- | 
ns of civilization, we shall find in | 
Domingo enough to invite the Ameri- 
ean people toa more intimate acquaintance 
with that ¢ vuntry, if not toa more intimate 
relation than has hitherto subsisted between t 
Of course, like everything else in the world, 


fu 


C4 


1 


ped towards that country from differ} phe churches which were early erected in} perfect tumult of church bells, summoning 
tives ~some high and yenerous, and | some parts of this island were upon a scale | them to their altars and their prayers; and 
y and seltish 'of magnificence and grandeur hardly eure | the summons are not in vain, for at the first 
(ANIDEST NATIONAL PIRACY. passed by ecclesiastical architecture in Spain wild clamorous clang and jingle of these, the 
hut pot frany the low, the seltish, the am- | self Even to-day, in the period of her des- | people start out and may be seen wending 
seen een Ce human nature, \ Uitution, these churches are quite imposing, | their way through the darkness with solemn 
i + ag ed i" * elie mage but some of the oldest and grandest have | step to their severat huuses of prayer. 
aot onascep tinh vege coh ie tess. ‘only | gone to decay. ; SUPERSTITION. 
cau and re Wy r—chaf s yee rapines | Ss cong eh eee nets — Of course where there is so much religion 
a -y limitations of na- | Of the latter class is the — ae Soe there is much superstition. ‘They believe as 
ral aud Decessary tmitations o' na! Francisco, in the city of Santo Domingo. firmly in miracles to-day as did the early 
erage Bays a bronchial ‘Three centuries ago this was the most splen- nes Aan ce ie ms foci Says eg 
des uy, —. ghee prlceeptingic se did and spacious church in all the island. It Michael's Church en they lie ly 
nent and adjacent islands to the United | 8 How a shapeless ne ee —_ ad = as potent to open the windows of Heaven as 
thout the just rights and feeling of | ™0re than halfa century. I ge i ‘ter of | the prayers of an ancient prophet were to 
: 1 tions but from that nobler, better | Pressive lesson of the Sennen: snare pasha shut them. They insist that this cross 
nd hi n poctic side of our nature—that side | the moss enduring and sacred ps “age brought into the streets at proper times has 
hie! cs man to the Infinite, which in | From the thickness of its w year mod at ‘of, saved the island from drought and famine on 
« lends him to view the broad world | #€?¢S which it covers and the ma “on its | more occasions than one. Rain always fol- 
his country and all mankind as his coun- | Which it was built, it looks as if ge * vod lows the exhibition of this cross, if it is only 
vimmen, would T have the American people | builder to stand forever, pow veer : rag = . | exhibited at the proper time; and hence the 
jew and study Santo Domingo and deter. | Centuries have touched it, and lo? it is It nt’ | priest must keep a sharp look-out upon the 
tine their poliey concerning it. Its domes, its towers, its —,- "Tosh | weather. ‘To argue with them is of no avail. 
This ¢ may seem a little too senti- | its pulpits, ite galleries, havo ms ae As | re | Contradictions are nothing to faith. It 
utal and transcendental for our sordid and 7 priests and its many sounging Helis Are | nally supports one improbable _ by ad- 
Ins = Test Ce oh aa silent. | ducing ¢ r sti improbable. 
a e an } arent ; but fon this — $l pal end thous pun tang ene, andl the gen- | ducing another still more improbable 
foespiserd ap eas. a —— ‘ol : = eral destruction, something of the former | CONTRASTS. 
Sells onyptons oor es ” e test he pride and glory of this once sacred old struct-| Phe manner of spending Sunday in Santo 
ures ane The pay must be In the | oa arand old Roman archway, a majestic | pomingo would be scandalous and shocking 
pe , Pa eN e pillar an angle in the inner wall strongly | jy the eyes of a Puritan. The people divide 
Tt may, indeed, be important toknow what built, which have in some degree resisted the | the day between praying and cock-fighting. 
sane een nee OHO Wwe | destructive artillery and the elements. But | pye church and the cock-pit stand on the 
feet : Serve Pager eli he but itis vastly these imply no hope of resurrection. They | same street, and give themselves impartially 
pigline. ortag ei know what we = do, are only gioomy monuments over the shape-| ¢5 the picty of one and the brutality of the 
do ; , ‘ is ; os ee. Re here less graves of the dead, and destined to fail | other. ; ; 
both tor tek ae hots fae th irs_|soon to the dust like the rest. They onls | It would be dificult to describe scenes more 
peels ees j te si eal bring to mind something of the pride and the | disgusting than those of the cock-pit ; but the 
ne hy eee eee ambition and energy that called them into} people indulge in the cruel sports of the 
PEERING NATIONS. euitenes. ig | place with no sense of their cruel and shock- 
Th m sigh uuntries, not less than individ- THE POWERS OF CONTRAST. | ing character. 
Is, Which have sad stories totell the w . —— ‘ONSCIENCE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Lto which the v rid has rai eo — | It is impressive and solemn in age Parc ng re sti - it b tit eaks 
Vv dis 1 to listen, walk among the ruins of former grea str Conscience is a great moni as as sp —~ 
Poland, crushed and bleeding under the | but the very vigor of tropical cena ee | differently in different latitudes. t usually 
d wwers, uttered a shriek | this place more impressive than or gt says what it is educated to say. In Boston 
heart of the civilized w Jd. | ruins in other latitudes. It illustrated the | j, says cock-fighting is a sin; in San Do- 
Ra On ae eee sect of positive contrast. It was a theatre | wingo it says cock-fighting is an innocent 
a asingse —— oe which life and death, youth and age, | ayusement. The cocks like to fight; God 
5 Hur 7 era s ee m me and decay, struggled for the mastery. | jas made them so, and they like to sce His 
ahaa oy oe ; Irelanc sr 2 Favored by all her forces of climate and soil, | handiwork. iD 
France. when eciann among these mouldcring walls, rev-| | jaye spoken of the deep religiousness of 
‘ \ 7 hen writhing in the folds peer we p Boca in the jaws of death, and the people of San Domingo; but it does not 
bigs, ers although the eather pore forth delicious odors from the crumbling | ..om here, more than elsewhere, religion and 
her own susfortun *, excited a generous offetences The banana, the palm-tree, the | morality are inseparable. Cock-figbting on 
: : whe Spins dal reproach, i! cosa, the zapodelia, the coffee-plant, | Sunday, or on any other day, cruel though it 
ans, Ses weaunig tar atinent Se Sr the oran ® and lemon, the graceful olean:ler, may be, is not the only fact that proves this. 
P country is more: bountifully ‘th : 0 ates other tropical growths, twined Strict attention to the forms and ordinances 
\ natt re Or more wotully cursed by pene te many vines and creepers of beau- of Christian worship has not been crowned 
co — is Capawie ot preater aoe" tifal flowers, all flourished here. Many ol i with social order, stability, and happiness. 
workt, and there is none which these have shot up thirty or forty feet above | Ruligion in Sau Domingo has shown itself 
; “taniding on the verge of civ- he holy altars, where, two hundred years’ jych like the same article elsewhere—im- 
meubtal of her fate, grimly debating pee on wealth and splendor of Santo Do- mensely human ; less the guide than the re- 
rich, or pc te ee vo knelt in pride and pomp to pray. —__ jection of human nature—and sometimes the 
oh anarchy of heee Gon ce MThere are still several fine old churches in | worst side of human nature. 
terh Sv Seca nome and contanes aes this ‘ancient city; but even they are marked | “phe friends of Santo Domingo are some- 
yeh of ignetenee Canoe destruction. Tropical keat and insular’ ¢:.\05 asked to explain why it is that the pop- 
i aad 2 : nce, weakness, and bar- for ¢ 2s = oa mighty in destruction as in ere- ulation of Santo Domingo is so sparse, and 
1 ht f epecial tae indeed a eae-atey eames already making sad havoc with 1),.1 its civilization is so feeble? They say 
: ‘. of pth ro 6 et wy qpayeny, spese venerable piles, and they will soon be ir the climate is good and healthy, if the 
Of what that story a ao Ce as ‘the dust with their sister, alrealy de- 10 ave religious, and nature work, ay - 
ne ss, J mn pr = cs “ ee details and | in ibed inseparable obstacle to progress int at quar- 
ane, Dias thn eam, peg a i sere aE HEART ACHES hana | °° why is it that Santo Domingo is a failure. 
ture, ‘ +t AALUTE oO 1@ OCCAS . ing han<« > py ‘7 ‘4 
vt the limits of the hour, 1 cannot do more | amid this desolation that = SS caenees, AN EXPLANATION. ; 
in hint its charact ‘r and echo in a feeble | is visible above these grant could breath I no pot know that I can answer this 
‘something of its import, and we instinctively wish pea e people. natural question satisfactorily to those who 
Interesting to us for her wonderful and a little of American life into a emulate urge it upon me, and yet I think I see the 
ly accessible tro} ical resources her In the United States we gol destruction | true explanation. Religion and civilization, 
lendid bays, and fertile valleys, she is also decay with coniplacency, wa = Time wears, 20 more than religion and morality, are in- 
‘eply Interesting for being the lirst Ameri- and creation go hand in hanc ¢ an ~werny in separable. The colored people of this coun- 
in soil trodden by the white race, tires burn, floods and famines over on ‘put | try are very religious, but they do not invent 
PIRST VITEN an hour the wealth of years. tion’s brow, | Steam plows, electric telegraphs, sewing ma- 
cy i shadows on the nations uw. chines, and many other useful things in the 
y virtue of being first thine ; poaees Boston, ashes to-day, but iron Chines, ll-bein 
me eS especially Chicago and ‘Os ’ m But Santo Domingos, way of human we : g- = 
rhen they are the beginning of great things | and granite to-morrow. sap of an eifet The history of Santo Domingo affords a 
When, a in this case, they have opened | yegetating in the thick miasnit ©) si) explanation of her present destitution. 
e way to important , : wer to rebuild her o | ex] : iin of 
the way to important events, havea peculiar | civilization, has no po Since the day t the daring genius 
nation. The cradle is ever a sacred ob- | waste places. Columbus pierced the nights of ages, and 
t among houschold furniture: since Adam THE CITY. a he opened to one world the sources o' wealth, 
em hay ‘ned fora climpse of the gat-| Qn the south side of this island, at the |. wiedee, and power, and to another an 
3 mouth of the —_,: beautiful gt unutterable woe to this day—that island has 
s7 event since the first migrations of men igable for small c thirty or lot city of been swept by consecutive storms of deadly 
radically and universally affeeted the into the interior, stands the anc ital of the | res. — 
n= and conditions of mankind as the Santo Domingo, famous as the capit: | Within the brief space of her civilized life 
ry and settlement of this continent by ountry. ee she has endured more woes are ordin- 
‘tte race; and no part of America has | ~ y¢ would be well worth the Te ves of | Stily crowded into a thousand years of na- 
‘ tugher historie importance from these great | 4 merican to view this strange Scoking out | tional life. : a 
Mile ey Dante Domingo. She isthe | awattings. Facing te S00 airection by sca | ,, Dark aad samgenery tea telor to te die. 
«ie of American beginnings, and ber a view bounded in that di ’ the barbarism of that is or to its 


‘ban other } 


if, 


the elo ‘uent and powerful op- | the center of a vast system for the 
by one of the na- | tion of the Christian religion. 


nto Domingo may be viewed and 


wed from different sides, and poli 


; Sige S Figs : “eo he beauties and « 
~ coast of Florida far into the broad | virtues and the vices, th 


Havtion | tures and the Christian gospel. cs 
these beautiful skies, ‘where every prospect 


ies ‘ery travele 
i { political controversy or | to every traverer. ; sedan palace 
ne, and net altogether from a pa- | zation, Spain, to whom it belonged, was th 


! moment have in- | for her cruelty. i sph 
) so; putting aside the pro- | stepping-stone toa continent, and zealous for 
\ defined differences of | the true Catholic faith, she sent here her 





nan na- | Upon the highway or inclosed, they are al-| 

ways safe. 
more vigilant and powerful than that which 
| doth hedge the lives of kings, for they some- 
times fall by the hand of violence; but no 
wanton or impious hand will be raised against 




















, n - iaiiiedaie 
itlord the best points from which to | or” sky, surrounded on three sides by tower 


the broad course of civilization on 


nlinent, 
! 


tam only 


nere, as elsewbere 
DISTANT MELATIVE OF THE CAUCASIAN |the view. Its harbor is 


RACE, 
sd oda 
ranches of the family ; 
ea peculiar thrill the firat time 


; to do with its achievements 


mountains, it makes from its sea &P- ' state of things which then existed seems to figh. It does not make very sood 
| wench a pleasant panabet dagen - oe been far more friendly than after her | amber, 28 it is coarse. But ail over there 
} seedy grim) (line “ Mis oe 

A stone EXTERMINATED. , ’ 
t| I was told at 
ld forts, built according to vity vie less than half a century after its lumber. ym 
Spanish sciewee ; ° Gants ble <i athe sion nearly one million of its native popu — a per 
1 atepped ‘Por po taye eso part, the city is well planned | tion were exterminated, At the end of 


| whether there was any feeling of race con) 
=| nected with it or not, and it does not matter | are long 


‘o stand u 
ah Cabuiies first stood; to breathe the | 
American air that Columbus first breathed; to | They 
‘ view those grand old mountains covered with | Same architect, built b 
the rich verdure of perpetual summer, filling | 
the air far out over the sea and intoxicating | day, and occupic 


and feet between sea and sky ; an] to know 

joint of | that they were the first lands to oe 
gladden the strained and fevered eves ot 
shed speak- | great discoverer, might kindle emotion in © 


mighty Caucasian column, in its ponderous and 
portentous march from east to west, 
the earth by its ponderous tread, 


a ee 
was first displayed that wondrous symiiot 
religious power, the cross of Christ. 


tktieadie gle | Christian tongue ; long Se ee ea 
satitude, six David were heard on the wild New Engiane 


| leading nation of the ¢ i , 
ecial political interest | was as remarkable for her piety as she was 


and the land is studded with cresses. 


and at every turn of her narrow roads, and 
wherever met they are objects of respect and | 


lives have perished and human bones repose, 
there they stand to comfort the pious and 
will be | Warn the thoughtless. 


‘ies will 
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“a the soil of Santo Domingo. I know net and suited to protect its inhabitants from the 
rays of os tropical 

straight, and i i 
does | side with traig narrow, lined an either 


whether there was or not. Greatness low, flat-roofed, red-tiled brown. 


not ask the nation or race of the human race | houses, verpeclid and very slocsy and sptrit. 
_jt kindles enthusiasm in all. cll es. A striking feature of these dwel ings 
that part of American soil | is their 


SIMILARITY. 


look as if they were planned by the 
y the same workmen,, 
same material, completed on the same 


' 


of the 


d by the same family. 


a delightful fragrance, lifting © uniformity of the houses may be in 


heir soft, grayish blue summits seven thous-! part due to the 
and | UNCHANGING 


soothe CHARACTER OF THE 


MATE, 


| but it 's probably due more to the unchanging | 
| 80d uniform religion of the people. Spain 
tolerated no diversity in religious opinion. 
One church, one priesthood, one faith, one 
| Daptism, conduces to oneness in other diree- 
‘tions. Among their many other needs the 
| people of Santo Domingo would be the bet- 
ter for some of our denominational rivalries 
and conflicting creeds. They would impart 
_ to them a healthy activity, which is now one 
of their greatest wants, and we could spare 
first planted the them a few of these without any loss to our 
ic. affectionate religious relations. © 
of European civilization, and here | 
hey may still be seen in startling antithesis 
and, unhappily, the vices prepouderate. 
Here were first unfolded to the new world 
he solemn mysteries of the Hebrew Serip- | 
, Here, under 


CcLi- 


t 
' 
! 
{ 
' 
lor or 
Standing there, one saw the head of that 


shaking 
beholding 


all obstacles in its track, making | 


its 


lightning its courier to announce 


In Santo Domingo were 


SAN DOMINGO CUSTOMS, 


Our American love of ornament shows it- 
self everywhere; and especially at the street 
(doors of our dwellings. Nothing of this va- 
Mety is ever seen in Santo Domingo. The 
front door here is of the barn-door pattern 
and often used as a barn-door. The Span- 
iard in his spurs does not deign to dismount 
his fine Arabian steed till within the walls of 
his house, and he rides into his front door 
»ooted aud spurred, his horse being as mach 
at home there as the man. " 

Bad as are the doors the windows of Santo 
Domingo are still more shocking. Paddy 
would say they were designed to let out the 
(ark rather then let in the light. Though 
broad enough and high enough they stand so 
tir above the floors as to conceal the heads of 
all but the tallest inmates. They are inno- 
cont of glass or curtains, and being vertically 
barred with iron they give the street side 
more the appearance of a prison wall than of 
the residence of innocent and sane persons. 
_ The wall about the old city is a marked 
feature of the place and tells of the old-time 
wars with the Indians. It looks fight, but 
means none. It would stand no chance 
— the shot and shell of modern war- 

are, 

Well, thus housed, doored, windowed, and 


; Siete shag, AE 
pleases and only man is vile,” the fh : 
American Christian church was Duilt, an 


CHRISTIANITY'S FIRST TOME, 
Lone before old Plymouth Rock had yet a 
defore the Psalms of 


shores, Santo Domingo was the living ane 
active center of American Chrislianity, with 
ramifications extending far into Seuth an 
Central America, : 
The foundations of society In Ss Db 
mingo were laid in deep religious fith. The 
evidences of this are even now conspicuous 
At the time of its coloni- 


Santo Do- 


‘hristian world, and 


Proud as she was of this 


most famous scholars and her most eloquent | | ¥ ‘ ’ 
divines, gave it her own name, and made it) facing the glorious South, where a blue sea 
propaga- | meets a sky still more blue, with mountains 
| in the rear and upon either side—you have 
_ the ancient city of San Domingo, founded by 
Columbus—the first Indo-Caucasian metrop- 
olis of the New World. 

Once it boasted a population of 70,000 
souls; now it has but 7,000. Once it was 
the scene of wealth and splendor; now it is 
forthe most part the abode of destitution. 
Once it was full of the hum and din of busy 
commerce; now it is as silent as a New Eng- 
land Sabbath, 

RELIGIOUS TENACITY, 

One thing, however, may be truthfully 
said of this fine old city. In all the vicissi- 
tudes of conflict, decay, and ruin, it has clung 
with marvelous tenacity to religion. At the 
faintest dawn of each day, while the dark- 
ness is still upon sea and sky—long before 
Americans would think of stirring forth for 
anything less important than money, the 
ears of all Sante Domingo are saluted with a 


It is literally 


A LAND OF SA[NTS, CROSSES & CHURCHES 

The rivers and towns are named for saints, 
The \ 
neet you at every stream, in every valley, 


sverence by her people. Whether exposed | 





They are hedged by a divinity | 


hese sacred symbols. Wherever human 


CHURCHES. 








covery and settlement by the Spaniards, the 


sun. The streets the 


| strength and their life. - 


| way? 


only 60,000 of 
1,000,000 which C found on the | 
island survived. These saved themselve 
only by flight to the mogntains of Samaria. 
They made the of the hills their 


years of Spanish 


The lecturer then wenfon to speak of the 


WEALTH OF oe ISLAND, 
the curse of slavery ght numerous 
troubles, and the taken by the black, 
race in their long st for freedom in the | 


He then referred to his visit to Santo Do- | 
mingo as one of the commission and indorsed | 
fully the report of that body. 

Speaking of the annexation of Santo Do-! 
mingo to the United States, he said that a’ 
large majority of the e of that island 
favored the project, believing that by placing 
their country under a strong and enlightened | 
government they will pat an end to revolu-! 
tions and secure peace and prosperity. 

WHY WE WAST IT. 

What do we want with Santo Domingo? it 
is asked. What do we want of land any 
What do we wanf of sugar and the 
tropical fruits, of mahogany of lignum vite, 
and all the choice woods used in mannfactur- 
ing? What do we want of a productive soil 
and the rich products of any country? We 
want them for men—for human beings to live 
in and be happy. What did we want of 
Alaska and of other territories that have been ! 
purchased. If a good excuse can be found | 
for purchasing these lands, surely we can find | 
good reason for receiving into our family with- | 
out money this beautiful and rich land. 


THE PEOPLE DESIRE ANNEXATION, 


; island. 





They want Saxon and Protestant civiliza- 
tion. They havd tried the Latin and Catholic | 
rule, let them have a chance to try free 
thought and free religious opinions. 

Mr. Douglass held up to ridicule the argu- 
ments of Mr. Schurz that civilization would | 
not flourish in that latitude. He also con-| 
vincingly answered Mr. Sumner’s theory of | 
wiping out a colored nationality. It is not a 
nation, said he, it is a small country with 
150,000 people who are being degraded. Let 
us lift them up to our high standard of na-} 
tionality. 





—~_—» <> or — 


The Young Men of the South. 
The social upheaving of the Scuth by the 
emancipation of the slaves has taught that 
people some useful if bitter lessons. Not the 
least of these is the dignity of labor. Under 
the old regime the wealthy planter reared his 
sons at home in idleness and ignorance, or 
sent them elsewhere to improve their minds 
and gain a knowledge of government, to be 
applied in after life to the defense of a sys- 
tem of society that tolerated a large non-pro- 
ductive element and degraded all its labor. 
The * poor white’’ youth, to maintain a sooial 
rank one degree above the negro, was per- 
mitted to imitate the example of his rich 
neighbor as regards abstinence from work 
and study, and, without his refinement, to 
develop into the first-class outlaw, since 
transformed into the Ku-Klux raider. Nat- 
urally enough, under such conditions as these 
a false pride was stimulated among all classes, 
and a hatred of honest, manly toil engen- 
dered. The war has taught a different creed, 
and the lesson, although a compulsory one, 
seems to be generally accepted. If pride falls 
before any thing, it is an empty stomach. 
Relentless poverty compelled a resort to 
work, and thousands of the young men of the 
South, who before the war never raised their 
arms to do a stroke of labor, manual or cleri- 
cal, have since found a new mental as well 
as physical health, if not wealth, in the tillage 
of the soil, or as clerks and mechanics. The 
Riehmond Waisig of Thuredos Anke~ - +--+ 
from Col. Forney’s recent anecdote of Joseph 
Harrison, Jr., who commenced active life at 
fifteen as 4n apprentice in a machine-shop, 
briefly reviews his‘life, and holds him up as 
a model Southern youth. The Enquirer, of 
the same city, on the same day says : 

We have noble examples of bravery and 
independence among young men who were 
raised with a silver spoon in their mouth, 
who have met the exigency and are nobly 
triumphing over adversity by personal enter- 
prise. They have taken off their coats and 
gone to work, in nowise ashamed of it. 
These are the heroic sons that will:bring out 
their mother, Virginia, from poverty to 
wealth, from depression and sorrow to abun- 
dance and contentment. In reference to the 
chief source of wealth for this city, what a 
change would be wrought by the general dis- 
play of this courageous and indomitable spirit! 
And yet all departments of human industry 
woul he no less benefited by such manly 
and de. mined energy. 





‘viewed with suspicion and distrust. 





This subject addresses itself to cveryone, 


fave. Away with all false pride and unmanly 
hesitation. Everyone should determine to 
work out by strong and vigorous blows the 
solution of his own case. He will have the 
double consolation of knowing that in this 
way he not only acquires independence for 
himself, but promotes the independence and 


ator, is his devotion due. 

With such wise counselors as these the 
South will not long remain in the back- 
ground.—Philadelphia Press. 

- —_— > 
Immense Timber Region. 


Hon. Wm. A. Howard, of Grand Rapids, a 
few days since delivered a lecture in that city 
on his recent Western trip. The following 
extract from the lecture gives some idea of 
the timber region around snd above Puget 
Sound: 

There is more lumber areund Puget Sound 
than I ever saw before. There is one chan- 
nel, called Hood’s Canal, that seems to run 
from Port Townsend, sixty or seventy miles 
toward the Columbia river, and perhaps not 
averaging over half a mie wide, and if one- 
half of what people ssid about the timber 
growing there was true, and it was here in 
the market, it would buld the Northern Pa- 
cific Road. The timberis firand pine. There 
«re three kinds, the white, the yellow, and 
the red, the red prelominating. It has a 
coarse grain, more lie hemiock, but itis free 
from ku«ts, and the yood between the seams, 
that separates the hyers, is of a red color, 
and sott. 

This kind of tree grows to an enormous 
size. Indeed, all that the timber thieves 
there think of, anl exert their ingenuity for, 
i. to fiud trees small enough to handle to ad- 
vantage, not liling to graple with the big 
ones. We wem through a portion of this 
forest when ws went to Olympia by stage, 
and it was veryrare to find a tree as small as 
three {eet theeugh at the butt. They were 
from five to six, seven, eight, and sometimes 
nine or ten fet through at the butt, and mar- 
velously tal, some 250 feet high. 

What weuld you say if I stated that saw 
a tree thatwould make an amount of lumber 
more thar the average for five acres in Mich- 
igan? Fyery one that knows pine lumber 
lands in igan, knows that 10,000 feet is 
more than an average, taking the whole of 
the pine lands of the State; perhaps 8,000 
would be the fair average. ,At 10,000, five 
acres vould have 50,000 fect. 

Now, su e al ea ~_ bo -_ 

hrouzh ; t ought to square six feet. 

: Aer timber ps foot in length 
cubic feet; or of board 
Suppose you went on in 
tha: way until you had worked up 200 feet, 
you would have 200 times 432 feet, that is, 
8€,400 feet, and then you have 70 or 80 feet 
beyond that left. I saw there trees 10 feet 
owes at the butt, sound as they could be, 





and deserves to be patiently considered with | 
refi cence to both individual and State wel- | 


C ‘ne! my face shall be Jike a dusty miller’s.’ Go 
honor of his State, to which, next to the Cre- | 


{ $93.50 a year in advance. 


advertisements occupying Icce than s quarter of a col- 
Gm are computed by the square. 
Advertioomen ts 


ana teeerted for a lees time than three months 








Sctence in Novels. 

The average novel is something ao 
e 
entry of many women writers into the busi- 
ness of purifying works of fiction has not) 
done anything to elevate the character of the | 


' works, and that is just, although severe, re- | 


ke that Punch administers to the craft | 
when he depicts an elderly gentleman, of the | 
Colonel Newcomb type, pushing away the | 
books that are offered to him by the sales-| 
man, and saying: ‘‘l see these works are by | 
women; I want something that ladies can | 
read.”’ Indeed, the copious issue of novels, | 


terest consists in placing the leading charac- | 
ters on the perilous verge of immorality, and | 
attributing to them actions of dubious pro- 
priety, whose style, although dainty and fas- 
tidious in choice of words, continually offends | 
good taste and insinuates the most disgusting | 


' 


images, and which are unhealthy in senti- | 





plorable incidents of the age. 
The staple topic is “the grand passion.”’ 
The dogma of Coleridge stiil constitutes the 
great canon of the art: 
‘* All feelings, passions, all delights, 
Whatever moves this mortal frame, 
Are all but ministers of love, 
And feed his sacred flame.” 
In accordance with this doctrine, the in- 
terest hangs entirely upon the fortunes of | 
lovers, and that done with, nothing remains. | 





and more rarely skillful analysis, but the pre- 


Their influence is great ; women, especially, | 
get most of their ideas from them, and even 
learn to think, in a feeble way, through their | 
educative power. The habits of introspec- 
tion which indiscriminate perusal of novels 
creates often destroy all simplicity of de- 
meanor and engender mawkish emotion and 
affectation of manner. On the other hand, 
this great influence may be made the means 
of effecting great changes in thought and 
habit which otherwise would be done hardly, 

Mr. Charles Reade is certainly a clever 

and entertainiag writer. Although plain of 
speech he is sound and healthy in morals. 
His style is a model of terseness and his 
ideas are never concealed by word rubbish. 
He thoroughly understands his trade, withal, 
and in conveying wholesome doctrine, never 
suffers himself to become prosy and didactic. 
In a novel of his now being issued as a serial, 
he sets an example which we hope wiil be 
imitated. He marries his lovers out of hand 
and the interest of the novel consists in the 
narration of their subsequent experiences. 
There is much to provoke thought in the most 
languid novel-reader, but the following strikes 
us as being specially apt: 
Dr. Staines, the chief male personage of 
the story, accidentally discovers his wife put- 
ting some powder upon her face; with good- 
humored satire he rallies her about the dust 
on her face, and furnishes her with rain- 
water to wash it off. An acquaintance as- 
sures his wife that such interference is imper- 
tinent and encourages her to rebel. Upon 
her pouting about the matter her husband 
sends her upstairs for some of the powder. 
The rest we take literally from the book: 
‘*While she was gone he sent for a breakfast 
cupful of flour, and when she came back he 
had his scales out and begged her to put a 
teaspoonful of flour into one scale and of 
violet powder into another. The flour kicked 
the beam, as Homer expresses himself. ‘Put 
on another spoonful of flour.’ The one spoon- 
ful of violet powder out-weighed the two of 
flour. 

*** Now,’ said Staines, ‘does not that 
show you the presence of a_mineral in your 
vegetapie powder? I suppose they tell you 
it is made of white violets dried and triturated 
in a diamond mill. Let us find out what the 
metal is. We need not go very deep into 
chemistry for that.’ He then applied a sim- 
ple test, and detected the presence of lead 
in large quantities. Then he-lectured her. 
‘Invisible perspiration is a process of nature 
necessary to health and to life. The skin is 
made porous for that purpose. You can kill 
anybody in an hour or two by closing the 
pores. A certain infallible ass, called Pope 
Leo the Twelfth, killed a little boy in twe 
hours by gilding him to adorn the pageant of 
his first procession as Pope. But what is 
death to the whole body must be injurious to 
apart. What madness, then, to clog the 
pores of so large and important a surface as 
the face, and check the invisible perspiration; 
how much more to insert lead into your sys- 
tem every day of your life; a cumulative 
poison, and one so deadly and so subtle that 
the Sheffield file-cutters die in their prime 
from merely hammering on a leaden anvil. 
And what do you gain by this suicidal habit ? 
No plum has a sweeter bloom or a more deli- 
cious texture than the skin of your young 
face ; but this mineral filth hides that deli- 
cate texture, and substitutes a dry uniform 
appearance more like a eertain leprosy than 
health. Nature made your face the rival of 
peaches, roses, lilies; and you say, No; I 
know better than my Creator and my God; 











into any flour mill and there you will see men 
with faces exactly like your friend Miss Lu- 
cas’s. But before a miller goes to see his 
swectheart, he always washes his face. You 
ladies would never get a miller down to your 
level in brains. It is a miller’s dirty face our | 
monomaniacs of women imitate, and not the | 
fuce a miller goes a courting with.’ ”’ 

We think this is very good reading for many 
young ladies, and action in accordance would 
tend much to increase their charms. If novels 
could bring about such areform they certainly 
would do a great amount of good, for apart 
from the nastiness of the habit, the dishon- 
esty of appearance implies moral obtuseness, 
if not falsity of character. The sallow, 
wrinkled skin that marks the face of the old 
powder-dredger is quickly recognized by the 





Allow me to ask you to bear in mind that 

I represent, in this communuication, not my 
individual experience and convictions only, | 
hose of a larze number of Japanese | 

} rasa many of whom have endeavored, 


but also ¢ 


% the last twenty years, with more 


oe to acquire a knowledge of En 


including those 


schools of the ¢ 
general use, a “simplified E 
be, on the other hand, near! 


ungranmatically, and write it in defiance 
all the standards of orthography. 


Now, my proposition, which receives the | 
‘ment, false in characterization, and unsound | concurrence of those of my countrymen best served treaty privilege to transport slaves 
in principle, generally is one of the most de- | qualitied by their knowledge of English, and | by 4 
to judge ace 
rately and wisely on this question, is to pre- 
pare and place in our schools, and in the | fo 
hands of the people at large, spelling-books, 
dictionaries, and other text-books, teaching 
what may be termed a “simplified English.’’ 
In other words, [ propose to banish from the 
English language, for thé use of the Japanese 
nation, all or most of the exceptions which | Persian Gulf. 
render English so dificult of acquisition even | 
by English-speaking people, and which dis- | coast by the establishment of more regulat 
There is sometimes clever character-drawing, | COWrage most foreigners who have the hardi- | steam and postal communication, with the 
*| hood to attempt to master it from persever- | countenance and assistance of the Govern 
| ponderance of besh vitiates most of them. | 


by their general education, 


ing lO success, 


Mr. Mori proposes to substitute the form 


heared, 
thinked, buyed, comed, &c., for the com- 
monty received preterites and participles, to | 


sced, speaked, bited,  teached, 


make all plurals regular, and to reduce the | 
He 


English spelling to a phonetic basis. 
goes on to say: 


I think I have said enough to indicate the 
character of the changes I propose to make, 
and will not, therefore, trouble you with 
It may be well for me to 
state, however, that being much interested 
in this subject, I have naturally conversed 
with many persons on it, and that, while 
secking light in all available directions, I 
have found that most of my views are also 
entertained by many eminent men who have 
made language a life-study—some of them, 
after having duly weighed and considered the 
claims of etymology, even going so far ag to 
say that not only English-speaking people, but 
the world at large, would be vastly benetited 
by a thorough recast of English orthography, 
making the written language what it claims 
to be, phonetic, instead of hieroglyphic on a 
phonetic basis, which is what it now really is, 

To conclude: let me suggest to you to 
consider, while you are making up the opinion 
which I hope to receive from you at an early 
day, that many of the reasons which make 
Americans and Englishmen hesitate to at- 
tempt radical changes in their language, for 
their own people, do not apply to the case 
under consideration; whichis the adaptation 


further details. 


of the English language to the necessities 


aforelgn nation of nearly 40,000,000 souls, 
thousands ‘of miles distant from the two great 
Let me ask you 
to consider, also, that the people of the 
Japanese Empire are anxious to take a high 
position among the most advanced nations of 


English-speaking nations. 


the world, but are unprovided with that gre 


essential to individgal and national progress 
—a good language ; and that the English Jan- 
guage, simplified as I have indicated, would 
be received by them asa boon, while it would 
be all but impossible to force upon them the 


language in its present form. Indeed, 


think I could not conscientiously recommend 
my countrymen to cause their children to de- 

earning a language so replete with 
unnecessary irregularities, and in which the 
interchange of thought and the acquisition of 
knowledge are rendered so difficult by a fan- 
tastic orthography, six or seven of the most 
important years of their lives—years which 
should be devoted to the study of positive 


vote to 


science and the practice of the useful arts. 


Respectfully waiting your answer to this 
letter, I have the honor to subscribe myself, 


in the meantime, your obedient servant, 
ARINORI Mort, 
Charge d’ Affaires of Japan. 
Legation of Japan, Washington, D. (¢ 
June 15, 1872. 
“ ———?> <> ee 


The Sexes tn Charch—-Excitement | 


in nee English Chapel, 


Persons who were acquainted with t 


customs in vogue in our country churches 
twenty or more years ago, may remember | 
that it was the rule for the men to sit in the | 
pews on one side of the church, and the wo- | 
A correspond- 
ent of the Vall Mall Gazette, writing frem 


men in those on the other. 


Exeter county, lying in the western part 


England, tells of the revival in a singular | 


manner of the custom. He says: 


“A good deal of public indignation has 
been called forth in Exeter through the pe- 
culiarities of the Vicar of St. Michael and 
The reverend gentle- 
man insists upon a separation of the sexes | 


All Angels’ Church. 


during Divine service. On Sunday a gent 
man and his wife, who formerly resided 


free, selected a seat. 


man went to the gentleman and told him 


the church. The 


side. 





most casual observer, and the spectacle of 
fresh, young girls marring themselves by the 


We hope that with better education and bet- 
ter taste the practice will die out, and Vir- 
ginia will not make herself liable to be mis- 
taken for Schoenicula.—Baltimore American, 
> a oe 


Annexing a Language. 


Japanese Chargé d’Affaires, to Prof. Whit- 
ney, the distinguished Orientalist, from which 
we make the following extracts: 


Comparatice Philology in Yale College. 


of the ple of that Empire, and too 
vateaed 


print our laws and transact 


and have it wih emerge acthern ver 
ture language of the country, to gradual 
exclusion of our present e, spoken 


and written. . 
It may be well to state, in this connection 
that the written now in use in Ja 
has little or no relation to the spoken 
guage, but is 
cation of the 











same pernicious practice is simply disgusting. | 


| side of the church. 
' 


| to the following etiect : 


seat was thus occupied.’ 
l offender left; but meanwhile 
| had been sent for.”’ 

} ——_> <=> & -- 


A FROZEN WaGon Loav.—The Western 
W. D. Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and | papers excel in good-sized stories, and the 
| recent cold snap has furnished them with op- 
Deak Sir: The spoken language of Japan portunities which they have not failed to turn 
being inadequate to the growing necessities | to good use. The Leavenworth Commercial, 
poor to | in commenting upon the severity of the cold 
, by a phonetic alphabet, sufficiently | weather in Southwestern Kansas, says that 
useful as a written language, the idea pre- | ‘‘a farmer who arrived in Wichita, on Satur- 
vails among many of our best educated men | day, reports having overtaken a team loaded 
and most profound thinkers, that, if we would | with buffalo skins, and on the wagon, stiff 
keep pace with the age, we must adopt some | with cold, sat the driver, permitting the team 
copious, expansible, and expanding Euro- | to wander at will over the prairies, and en- 
pean language, pri , He told the 
all public business in it, as soon as possible, | farmer he was frozen and compelled to re- 
main in the position he was,and at the same 
time beckoned with his head to the wagon 
box, thus calling attention to the contents of 
looking over the side of the 
t was before him. There, 
were two hunters, frozen 


‘tirely unable to help himself. 


the bed. LY ate 
box a terrible s 
' lying side b side, 


stiff in , and, as the 
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interior 5 2 —, aus sai eae establishment of iron works io Braintree 
of delivery, is the » Lyan, in Massacbusetts—an enterprise 
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he opinion of these gentlemen, 
nchuc of them who understand 
English best, that, while there would be lit- 
tle or no difficulty in introducing into the 
| mpire, and gradually inte 
nglish,’’ it would 
> y¥ useless to make 
an effort in that direction in behalf of the | 
written by both men and women, whose in-| English language in its present form—a lan- | 

guage so difficult to be learned that a very 
large proportion of persons of whom it is the 
vernacular, including those who have been 
educated, pronounce it ununiformly, speak it 


, 
ony 


Exeter, went to the church, and, seeing a 
notice at the dvor that the seats were all 
They had not been 
seated very long, however, before a young 


was sitting on the wrong side of the church. 
He refused, however, to leave, and yas then 
spoken to by the church warden, who told 
him he was acting coutrary to the rules of 
tev. J. Toye, the Vicar, 
also ordered him to go to the other side of 
the church, and leave his wife on the female 
But he was still obdurate, and Mr. 
Toye, amidst much excitement, told him, in 
a very loud voice, that he would not com- 
mence the service while he remained on that 
The reverend gentle- 
man (who is a ritualist of the advanced 
school) then went into the pulpit and spoke 
‘That a person was 
occupying a seat contrary to the regulations 
| of the church; that he had been requested 
to move to the opposite side; that the said 
"person was the first who had ever failed to 
| comply with euch regulations, and that the 
We find in the Elizabeth Duily Herald a | service would not be commenced while the the 
remarkable letter from Mr. Arinori Mori, the | Upon this the | building run into the flues and chusnes 
a policeman | this was noticed in the buildinz 


ee) 
Slave Trade on tne East Const of 
Africa. 

WASHINGTON, Jan’y 9.—As late as March 
last the British Government represented to 
or | our own that its attention had been particu. 
g | larly directed to the slave-trade on the east 

coast of Africa ; to the system hitherto pur- 
sued, and the sacrifices made by Great Britain 
im attempting to suppress it, and to the pos- 
sibility of devising more effectual measures 
to attain that object, and that the subject 
had also been inquired into by a Parliament- 
ary committee. 

Upon mature consideration on the entire 
| question her Majesty's Government has come 

to the conclusion that alone and unsupported 
it could not confidently hope to extinguish 
the slave-trade, but, with the co-operation 
of the other great powers interested in the 
of | prosperity of East Africa, it was thought the 

| object might be attained, first, bv inducing 
the Sultan of Zanzibar to surrender his re- 














sea within his own dominions foy 

u- | labor. 
This privilege had only served as a cloak 
r the foreign slave-trade, and under its pro- 
tection the foreign Arabs export their slave 
| Cargoes from Zanzibar, or trom ports on the 
coast, ostensibly for places within the limits, 
open to the recognized traffic, but really for 
Son the coast of Ar&bia and the 


domestic 


Second, By opening up the trade of the 


ments interested in the commerce of the 
country. 

Secretary Fish, in reply, said that the Uni- 
ted States have a treaty with the Imaum of 
| Muscat, whose dominions are understood to 

include the island of Zanzibar. They, how- 
ever, have not and never had any regular 
representative in that quarter, and may not 
deem it advisable to send one thither for the 
special purpose mentioned by her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government. 

_No objection, however, was entertained to 
directing, as would be done, the Consul of 
the United States at Zanzibar to intimate to 
the Sovereign of that country that we would 
be glad to see that provision of the treaty 
between him and Great Britain terminated 
which reserved the right of transportation 
by sea between certain limits of his own ter- 
ritory of domestic slaves, as there was rea- 
son to believe that the right reserved under 
that treaty was a principal cause of the evil 
complained of, and that it also had been 
abused. 

Minister Thornton thanked our Goyern- 
ment for having acceded to the wishes of that 
of her Majesty. Secretary Robeson, in pur- 
suance of the suggestion of Secretary Fish, 
gave orders to the first vessel of the United 
Staies navy proceeding to or returning from 
the Asiatic station to touch at Zanzibar or 
Muscat, and inform the Sultan or Imaum, or 
his authorities, that the United States Gov- 
ernment looks with solicitude to the abroga- 
tion of the clause of the treaty referred to 
and to express the hope that his enlightened 
Government would consider seriously the 
propriety and advantage of doing so, or, if 
the clause should be abrogated before such 
visit, to express the satisfaction the United 
States Government has in congratulating the 
Imaum on his humane and statesmanlike © 
conduct in suppressing what has been con- 
verted, or is supposed to baye been convert- 
ed, into an abuse. 

Instructions were, on the 30th ef October 
last, accordingly sent to Commander Byron 
Wilson, commanding the Yantic, to co- 
I | operate with Sir, H. B. BE. Frere, the agent 
of her Britannic Majesty's Government, in 
any proper way to secure the success of his 
nussion to Muscat. 


of 


at 


>> 


The Enternationatists and the Re. 
cent Fires, 

There was a large meeting of the Federal 
Council of the International yesterday at the 
International Hall, 129 Spring street. Citi- 
zen McGregor, one of the committce ap- 
pointed to see to the finding of the victims of 
the Center street fire, reported having called 
on the authorities to obtain permission to do 
80. Seeing that the committee was de- 
termined to carry out the request of the Fed- 
eral Council, Judge Dowling was appraived, 
and arrangements were then made precipi- 
tately to commence the work in order that 

| the Council might not cet the eredit of doing 

jit. The President said the act was good on 
he |} the part of one or two prominent men in 
handing over a few hundred dollars to defray 
the expenses of the undertaking. Nothin: 
was done, however, until the action of the 
International aroused some of the authori- 
ties. Citizen Oliver said that in very few 
houses occupied by twenty tanilics there 
were no fire-escapes, and had there Leen 
proper ones in the buildings, there would not 
have been the great lows of life that eceur- 
red at the Fifth Avenue Hotel and Cente: 
strect. The President said with his expe- 
rience as a workman he was aware that all 














work done now in the city was by contract. 
The cheapest bidder dees the work, and, of 
le- | course, the work done is the lowest scale 
in| possible, and the worst class of cenutractors 
are monopolizing all tenement-lhouse work, 
For the past three or four years ft) had 
not been a house put up for rich or poor of 


this city, that was safe from Lre, or in which 

the flues were not dangerous; and in this re- 

spect the houses in Fifth avenue are nearly 

as bad as in any other part of the city. The 

law forbids the erection of wooden buiiding 

in the city over 12 feet high above the curb, 

or the employment of inspector of any person 

directly interested in the erection of buildings 

in violation of said law. It was well known 

that some of those engaged in the “uperin- 

tendent’s department were engaged as con- 

tractors, and actually worked as biicklayers 

themselves. One of them in particular bad 

in direct violation of the law erected wooden 

houses 25 feet above the pavement i seme 

of the avenues, andin other cases old frame 

houses were raised three stories Lizh. In I 
Third avenue, near Fifty-ninth st: 
German theatre was built entirely of wood, 
except the front, and this structure oecupic 

the whole block. There were other Mansat 
buildings in Fourth avenue and Astor Place. 
In the Fifth Avenue Hotel the beams of the 

,and 
, and is now 
funder the consideration of the Bricklayers’ 
i Union. At any moment aconilagration may 
take place. 

Citizen Hubert said some of the journals 
of the city blamed the Internationals for the 
late disasters. They were also blamed for 
the Chicago and Boston fires, but then such 
a matter should not be noticed. 

Citizen Frey—They are charged with many 
a thing in France and Denmark; they are 
followed about by the authorities, who look 
on them as blood-thirsty wretches. ‘The in- 
tention of the society was misundentood ; 
they did not mean to revolutionize svciety, 
but to settle the sccial questivn. 

The Presideut said before a change could 
be effected a sacrifice would have to be made. 
In Europe revolutions took place, the ballot 
and the bullet were brought into requisition, 
and they succeeded, and the democracy put 
down the tories. That would have to be fol- 
lowed here, but by the great power Aga 
working classes success would be onde A 
the ballot. The working a sar gee 

i ost : ap- 
Fone pry pen h-- carried through it would 
iM the evils complained of. —N. Y. 
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The Latest Consequences of Lie 


thousand | 
million dollars left to divide among them- 
selves. ee 

It is claimed by the advocates of the re- 
funding scheme, that a considerable portion 
of the cotton tax claims are held by poor col- 
ored planters at the South. But there is 
probably very little truth in this statement. 
Very few colored men, comparatively, hold 
these claims, or if they do, there are very 
few who are pressing them upon the Govern- 
ment. Those who have parted with them 
have sold them outright to speculators, and 
have no further interest in them. We are 
informed by an intelligent Southern man 
that not one dollar out of one hundred thous- 





eral Republicaniam. 


Lhe defeat of Mr. Fi P. Blair, asa 
candidate for the Upited States Senate, in 
the ‘ratic Legisiature of Missourt, is 
an unequivocal indication of the estimate in 
which he and his associates of the Liberal 


are held by the regular Democ- 


wmyeis 


ne 
n 


De 


persrasion 


racy. After having served as stepping-stunes 


to deliver the State inte the hands of that | 


party, they are thrown aside, like other tools, 
for Not 
aiWayve in ustice meted out as 
in the political 


which there no longer any use. 
) st 


in 
as 


the 
drama that has just been enacted among us. 
Never a sma!l ion, prompted by per- 
sonal motives, claimed the name of a great 
national party with so much arrogance and 
pretension, entered the arena with more ap- 
parent lene a greater flourish, and 
was a rout more complete and inglo- 


manifestly is case 


fact 


nf 


neve! 
rious. 
Liberal Republicanism, and not enough that 
tis dead, but so peryiciously it has 
reacted on its very originators—like those 
subtle poisons, vapors sometimes 
would suffocate the adept in the act of pre- 
paring them—that all of them either have 
vanished from the political stage, or perform 
a merely nominal part, owing to the circum. 
stance that their term of office has not ended 
In Horace Greelev’s fate, tragical and 
most strikingly illus- 


in itself 


whose 


vet. 
poetical, justice 
trated. Like a truce dramatical hero, he fell 
through his own wrong, his fatal error, and 
Nor does the 


14 


paid the penalty with his life. 
analogy end there ; 


The hero goes to destruction ; but his squire 


xets hia due in a sound thrashing, and is 


iguominiously kicked off the stage, as has 
just been the privilege of Mr. Blair. For 


several years Mr. Blair has acted the part of 


a political clown, and turned the most gro- 
tesque somersaults from one party to the 
other, just according to the direction from 
jinion, the wind was blowing, 


which, in his 0} 
without the least regard to principle, or even 
to a decont outside show of principle. That 
# man of such unparalleled elasticity should, 
nevertheless, be beaten, and not even beaten 
through a victory of the opposing party, 
but literally thrown overboard by those with 


whom he cast his lot last, is as just in itself 


and amusing to impartial spectators as it 
must be mortifying to him. The political 
career of a man of ordinary capacities might 
safely be considered ended under such cir- 
cumstances; yet we have no doubt that at 
@ome not very distant day Mr. Blair, thanks 
to that unsurpassed elasticity and irrepressi- 
bility of his will reappear on the scene, in 
his familiar old part, though we do not yet 
venture to predict to which party he will 
tender his services, 3 this is a matter which 
depends altogether on the current of the 
wind and tide. 

Another doomed head is that of Mr. Trum- 
bull, and his defeat is even more deserved 
than’ Mr. Blair’s, for most unscrupulously, 
and with full premeditation and knowledge, 
he joined the demagogues who conspired for 
the overthrow of the Republican party, while 
yet an honored member of that party, and 
became one of the chief actors in the play. 
A much greater responsibility lay on him, 
since ho ia far superior to Mr. Blair in intel- 
lect and knowledge, as well as in influence 
and power for good and evil ; he claims char- 
acter, principle, and consistency, and might 
have done incaleulable mischief, if it had not 
been for the invineible strength of Republi- 
cabism. His shipwreck seems hopeless, as 
be staked a political reputation, something 
which Mr. Blair had not to lose, and as he 
neither pocsesses Mr. Bilair’s ability for 
somersaults or trapeze, nur would probably 
descend to avail himse!! of it, even if he had 
it, it will need a complete change of the politi- 
cal tide toybring him again to the surface. 

For Mr. Schurz, the real originator of the 
plot, it is good luck that his term of office 
expires only two years hence, and thus a 
chance {fs left to him to redeem himself in 
sume way, though the task seems difficult, 
even for a man of his rare talents, quite 
aside from the question whether it can be at 
all desirable for a man of Keen sen-ibilities 
to occupy a high position only by strength 
of legal right, and in a state of isulation be- 
tween Republicans and Det. 


a constituency behind him. 


vats, without 
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Rebel Assaulis Upon 
Treasury. 


More the 
— 


Lvery d Volo} 
the Southern 

nto the ‘Tre: 

the New York Tires reveals one of their 
last and most offensive, if not the largest, of 
these AS son 


tuere 


oth hae is 


soile new acheme of 
‘vetting their-tingers 
‘The 


claims. 


’ of our readers will 
in 


remember, how the 


Treasury 
eaptured from Jem’. Davis 
igh 


his 


mw) oin 
TO | 


; 
Bhi gedl. bd 


hi Thi VY Was once ordered 
by ex-President Johtson to be paid over to 
the Richmond banks, ! 
ted States ‘Treasurer, flatly refused to obey 
and was sustained by ni 


Secretary Stant 


hlon, 
Since then the Bank of Louisiana J, 
asuitin the Court of Claims ti: 
it } 
Verdict. 
The onl) 
ury, it cise 
be in t] 


this honey, 
+! by 


abd W Wtless prosecuted a 


are ee 
“ety lor the Treas- 
re } ) r ; i 
the bank obtains judgment, will 
re 1a law wid y 
tthat the law providing fur the 


h judg j 
sents outof permanent 


1 


paymcntotsu 


Sppropriations has expired, and it will re- 


quire a special appropriation. But this is 


it ossilble. for e , ; ; } 
NOt WUpossibie, for on a test proposition, in- | 


volving this very principle, offered by Mr. 
Merriam, the Ilouse decided that it would 
not bind itself not to pay these rebel claims. 

But their 


upen which 


grandest scheme, aud the one 
not ouly the whole rebel popula- 
tion of the South, but we fear a large portion 


of the loyal clement also, is to be concen- 
trated, is the magnilicent project to compel 
the Government to refund the cotton tax 


In our last issue we estimated this tax. | 
=e 


without any reflection, at six millions of dol. 
lars. We have been informed that it is ten 
\times that amount, or sixty million dollars. 
If members of Congress were not as inacces- 
sible to bribery as they are known to be, we 
should greatly fear a portion of this vast sum 
might be used to influence their votes in fa- 
vor of this glittering pro‘ect.. Tue cotton 


tax combination could vive a major.ty of the | 


anemhera af thie 


two Housis one hundred 


There are hardly any vestiges le?t of 


as in the true tragedy, the | 
humorous clement is likewise represented. | 


correspondent of} revolutionists in the island of Cuba. 


itGen. Spinner, Uni-! 


is begun | 


and of the whole sixty millions will go into 
the pockets of colored planters. And we may 
add that not one dollar out of one thousand 
will go to loyal planters, either white or 
black. 
But if this tax should be refunded it would 
be but an opening wedge into the Treasury, 
jand instead of satisfying the cupidity of 
| speculators, would only sharpen their appe- 
| tite, und render them ten-fold more zealous 
| in urging upon Congress new claims. Com- 
pensation for their slaves would be demanded 
next, and then pensions for rebel soldiers, 
and their widows and orphans. This would 


property they suffered during the rebellion, 
and finally, the assumption of the rebel debt 
will be demanded. 

And we are not sure but some Northern Ke- 
publicans will be found supporting most or 
all of these beautiful schemes with the amia- 
ble purpose of ‘‘conciliating”’ the rebels, or in 
plain words, of bribing them into submission 
to the Government. ‘Concessions’’ as un- 
reasonable and mischievous have already 
been made in exempting them from all the 
consequences of their treason. Indeed, we 
think it would have been far less mischievous 
and dishonorable to pay them for their slaves 
and pension maimed rebels, or rebel widows 
and orphans. After all we have already 
done to conciliate the traitors we are half pre- 
pared for all the schemes we have named. 
But Ict Congress remember that ‘‘for all 
these things they will be brought unto judg- 
ment.’’ 





Equal Rights for All, 


Anxiously and almost despondently the 
colored people of the United States are lis- 
tening for the first whisper of the removal of 
the weight of injustice and tyranny under 
which they yet struggle in this country which 
is flattering itself that it is free. As on the 
night of December 31, 1862, the colored peo- 
ple silently, breathlessly awaited the stroke 
of the clock announcing the hour that would 
begin the day of their threatened emancipa- 
tion by Presidential proclamation, so now 
wait the colored people for the faintest sound 
from Washington giving evidence of the pur- 
pose of the Government to do away with 
those invidious distinctions in the law based 
on color, Distinctions which allow outrage 
upon outrage to be committed in the name of 
justice ; distinctions which give the lie to the 
boast that the nation is free. The barbarism 
of Hindostan finds refuge and encouragement 
in our statute books and caste is recognized 
in our courts of justice and in our educational 
instutions supported at public expense. 
Caste finds a home in the churches of the 
laud and at the gate of the cemetery. A 
hungry, tired, respectable traveler if he be 
black may starve at the doors of a public 
inn though he may be never so able to pay for 
entertainment, and he can find no redress in 
American courts of justice. A cultivated, 
refined American lady if she be colored, 
must, should she find it necessary to travel, 
ride in a car set aside for smokers, there to 
be au unwilling listener to the low jests of 
those who, because of the complexion of the 
lady and of her being an outlaw so far as 
civil rights are concerned, are all the more 
indecent and purposely offensive. This is 
the civilization of the United States to-day. 
England, France, Germany, Russia, and 
other nations having privileged classes pro- 
tect the rights of all, aud they can boast a 
higher civilization iu this respect than can so- 
called free America with every man a sov- 
creign. For the sake of humanity, for the 
purpose of being true to justice, for their 
own good name, and for a respectable ap- 
pearance before the nations of the earth the 
members of the present Congress should 
enact into law a measure that will secure 
and protect the civil, as well as political, 
rights of all. The people are ready for such 
a measure; they demanded action in the 
matter at the Presidential elgction, all par 
ties participating in the demand. ‘The Presi- 
dent of the United States is ready with his 
approval of any measure that will complete 
the establishment of liberty and justice in 
the United States. Will Congress do its 
duty ? ; 














We earnestly ask the attention of the col- 
| ored people of the country to the condition 
of affairs in Cuba. <A letter published else- 
| where, written by W. A. C. Ryan, shows 
"| the importance of action on the part of col- 
; ored men in the United States in favor of the 
If the 
colored voter has any policy or idea that he 
would have adopted or enforced by this Goy- 
ernment it is certainly a policy that gives 
strength to freedom and weakens slavery. 
The black man’s right to urge upon the Gov- 
| ernment the necessity of promoting the cause 
of freedom whenever it can 1s not question- 
able, noris the duty to so urge one from 
which he can shrink without shame and dis- 
credit. The persistent and long-extended 
struggle of the Cubans for freedom entitle 
| them to the respect of this nation and to an 
acknowledgment of belligerent rights. They 
are fighting for freedom, in the independence 
) of Cuba is the indepeadence and freedom of 
| the black men of that isle, the sympathy of 
the colored people of the United States is 
| with the Cubans and they should make that 
| Sympathy known to the Government of the 
| United States with the demand, backed by 
| Proper argument, fora recognition of the bel- 
liverent rights of the insurrectionists. 
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Senator Morton. 

In the Senate on Friday last Senator Mor- 
ton, of Indiana, in a clear and comprehensive 
speech exposed the error of our present mode of 

| electing the President and Vice President of 
ithe United States. His proposition that 
States be divided into districts correspond- 
jing to the number of members they may 
have in the House of Representatives and 
Senate, and that each district vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, the candidate re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes in the 


‘listrict to be entitled to orf vote, seems to | 


be fair. A direct vote by the people of the 
United States for their President is ‘n our 
opinion the best way t» obtain a far expres- 
sion of the will of the people, 


be followed by a claim for all the loss of 


| surrendered without a desperate struggle. 


- = -_—_—— 
ne 


The committee to whom the subject has 
been assigned have commenced i 

for the inauguration ceremonies of President 
Grant on a scale commensurate with its dig- 
nity and importance. It is in good hands, 
and we trust all things will be done decently 
and in order. The only question about which 
there is any apprehension, or the only one 
that has excited any discussion, is as to the 
most appropriate and effective way to raise 
the funds which will be required to defray 
the expenses of the inaugural ceremonies. 
Various methods have been suggested, one 
of which is an extra session of our Territorial 
Legislature with the view to an appropriation 
of $25,000 for the purpose, and another is that 
it be raised by subscription among our citi- 
zens. 

Of these two methods we very decidedly 
approve the last. But it may be doubted 
whether either is necessary. At any rate, 
we are confident that only a very small col- 
lection from our citizens will be required in 
addition to the amount that will, undoubt- 
edly, be realized from the sale of tickets to 
the reception ball. Four years ago the first 
inaugural ceremonies of President Grant 
were managed by the Hon. Thos. L. Tullock, 
then the Secretary of the Congressional Com- 
mittee, and neither an appropriation by the 
city government nor a private subscription 
was resorted to. The sale of tickets not 
only met all the expenses of the occasion, 
but left a large surplus. 

The entire expenses incurred by the inau- 
guration committee, as we learn from the 
Chronicle, of April, 1869, were $12,027.70, 
while the receipts for tickets sold were 
$18,470.60, and from miscellaneous sources 
#164.14, or $18,364.71, leaving an unexpend- 
ed balance of $6,006.44, which was paid over 
to Gen. Spinner, Secretary of the Lincoln 
National Monument Association, for the 
benefit of the society. : 

As the present Committee of Arrange- 
ments will be compelled to erect a building 
especially for the inauguration reception and 
ball, which has already been commenced on 
Judiciary Square, a larger amount may be 
required than was realized in 1869 from the 
sale of tickets. But if the amount this year 
proves to be as large as then, and the ordi- 
nary expenses no greater, there will be over 
six thousand dollars for the erection of a 
suitable building forthe occasion. This may 
not be quite sufficient. But it cannot fall far 
short of the needed sum, and we do not, 
therefore, apprehend an emergency that will 
require more than a small private subscrip- 
tion, and much less an extra session of the 
Territorial Legislature and a public appro- 
priation. 

We are informed that the price of tickets 
has been fixed at 20 each, which is twice 
the price charged in 1869. If as many are 
sold as then, the sum realized will be about 
$37,000. But that is not probable, and we 
doubt if half as many will be sold as there 
would be at $10. We think, therefore, that 
the committee has made a great mistake in 
deciding upon $20. We are confident a much 
larger sum would be raised at $10. 


| 


; 
! 
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Democracy Milustrated. 


No more contemptible sham and no more 
disgraceful hypocrisy was ever exhibited 


press, their public speakers, and their con- 
ventions, in declaring their purpose to acqui- 
esce in good faith in all the Canetitutianal 
amendments and acts of Congress guarantee- 
ing to colored men equal political and civil 
rights. Every day, in every part of the coun- 
try, when their party interests seem to re- 
quire it and their numerical strength gives 
them the power to carry out their purposes, 
they give the lie to their professions. Not an 
opportunity for trampling upon the rights of 
colored men is permitted to escape unim- 
proved. 

The Democrats of Delaware have recently 
furnished a striking proof of the hypocrisy 
of the professions to which we refer, and 
their Bourbon brothers of Kentucky are at- 
tempting or threatening a still more significant 
one. The former was a scheme to disfran- 
chise the colored voters of the State by re- 
fusing to assess their property by which they 
would be unable to pay taxes, and therefore 
not entitled to vote. Butin that case they 
not only failed to accomplish their infamous 
purpose, except to a limited extent, but have 
met with a mortifying rebuke, as the United 
States Circuit Court has just convicted one 
of the Delaware assessors, and sentenced 
him to pay a tine of two thousand dollars and 
costs. If there is any further trouble of that 
sort imprisoument may be added to fine. 

The scheme of villainy on the part of the 
Kentucky rebel Democracy has a similar ob- 
ject in view. It is a conspiracy absolutely 
to disfranchise colored voters in Lexington, 
| where the Republicans are in the ascendency. 
| In Kentucky, as in Delaware, no man is al- 
lowed to vote who has not paid his taxes, 
and can show a receipt. Two weeks ago the 
rebel collectors of that city positively refused 
to receive the taxes tendered them by ninety- 
four colored voters, while every Democratic 


This infamous outrage upon the rights of col- 
ored men has, as a matter of course, pro- 
duced a high state of excitement. It is a 
bold, bare-faced attempt to disfranchise the 
colored men of Kentucky, and sets at deti- 


protect them in their rights. 
what tlie traitors make by the move. 


The Postal Telegraph Proposi- 
tion. 


——- 


Postmaster General Creswell’s recommen- 
dation of the purchase of the various tele- 
graph lines in the country by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of connecting them 
with, and placing them under, the control of 
the Post Office Department as a part of the 
postal system of the United States, is gradu- 
ally and very surely commending itself to 
the business men of the nation. The com- 
panics themselves will make a bitter opposi- 
tiontothescheme. The telegraph monopoly 
is one of the most powerful in the Union, 
; and possesses franchises too valuable to be 


All the leading companies in the Union 
have recently met by representatives in con- 
vention and entered into a covenant to resist 
the preposition to the bitter end. And it is 
one of the most selfish, grasping, and odious 
monopolies, as well as one of the most pow- 
erful. There is not a company but extorts 
the very last cent its customers can stand. 
The only class to whom they show the slight- 
est forbearance is the Associated Press com- 
bination. Some abatement from its exhor- 
bitant charges is made to that close corpora- 
tion in consideration of its support. 

| To the Association it gives a monopoly of 
| ts news, and it is therefore its interest to sus- 





| city to Portland, Maine, appoint an official 


i 
! 


| 


than by the Democratic party through their | 


voter was permitted to pay without question. 


ance all the acts of Congress designed to | 
We shall see | 


es 





dies pa and then have forty | President Giant's Second Inougu-| ciated Press. For all the great business | 


interest of the country the plan of the Post- ' 
master General would be of incalculable ad- | 
vantage, by cheapening the telegraph and 
placing within theis reach a substitute for the 
slow process of mail communication. 

As a means of thoroughly testing the fea- 
sibility of the Postmaster General's plan of 
national postal telegraph line, the Boston 
Commonwealth proposes that the Government 
at once construct a telegraph line from this 


| 


agent to compile despatches to be transmit- 
ted at stated hours each dar, allowing re- 
porters from every daily paper on the line to 
be admitted within hearing of the tele- 


S111} Retailing their Libels. 


The “Liberal” Republican authors of the | 
Credit Mobilier libel adbere to that campaign | 
falsehood with a death-like tenacity. It in- 
volved the reputation of too many prominent 
Republicans, was intended to inflict too dam-4 
aging a blow upon the Republican party, and 
cost its ‘Liberal’? authors too much la- 
bor to get it fairly before the public 
for them to abandon it even now that it is 


ning tq end. 
Not one ef all the ‘Liberal’ papers that 


aided in giving it currency has had the hon- 
esty to inform its readers 
utterly exploded by the investigati 





graph to copy the news each for himself 
free of all charge. At stated periods the 
line may be used in sections, as from Boston 
| to New York, and operated at reasonable 
| charges, each customer to bring his own mes- 
| sage, which will be transmitted mechani- 
feally. The reading of telegrams, or the 
| ability to learn to read telegrams, will thus 
be free to all! One week of this system, in 
| the opinion of the Commonwealth, will seal 
| the doom of our present monstrous telegraph 
|monopoly, by exhibiting its obnoxious fea- 
| tures in so odious a light as to demand its 
| control by the Government. 

| 
| Value of Woolen 





Manufactures. 


The Chicago Journal of Commerce, one of 
| the best of all the papers devoted to the en- 
| couragement of American industry, has 
| compiled from the last census report the 
| statistics of our manufactures; and from 
|its article on the subject we select a 

few interesting facts. We gather from it 
that there are 2,891 manufacturing establish- 
| ments of this kind in the United States, the 


| mittee of the House. Many of them, on the 
contrary, have repeated the slander with 
more vehemence than ever. Among these 
persistent, willful libelers is the Springfield 


dence made public, that “‘the ascertained 
truth is infinitely worse than the campa‘gu 
slanders.”’ 


but it must have been known to be untrue by 
the Republican, The ‘‘campaign slanders’ 
were that Speaker Blaine, Vice President 
Colfax, Secretary Boutwell, Senator Wilson, 
Mr. Dawes, Gen. Garfield, Judge Bingham, 
and we know not how many others, had 
been bribed by Oakes Ames with Credit Mo- 


the Pacific Railroad might necd. The ‘‘as- 
certained truth” is that not one of them re- 
ceived a dollar in stock or any other consid- 
eration, for any purpose whatever. But that 
makes no difference with the *‘Liberal” libel- 
ers. They are bent on blasting the reputa- 
tion of all who are opposed to them, and no 





| largest number of which (457) is in Penn- 
sylvania. New York is the next highest 
with 252, Ohio, the third, has 223, 
chusetts has 185, Indiana 175, Missouri 156, 
Tennessee 147, Kentucky 125, Illinois 109, 
Connecticut 108, Iowa 76, Rhode Island 65, 
Vermont 64, Michigan 54, &c. 

The capital employed by ail of these es- 
‘tablishments is reported at the sum of $97,- 
824,531. The number of steam engines is 
1,050, with a horse power of 35,900, and 
water wheels with a horse power of 59,232. 
The number of sets of cards is 8,366, with a 
daily capacity of 857,392 ths. of carded wool; 
number of broad looms, 14,039; narrow 
looms, 20,144; number of spindles, 1,845,- 
495, 
ployed during the year has been—of males 
above sixteen, 42,728; of females above fif- 
teen, 27,682; of children and youths, 6,643. 
The amount of wages paid to these hands 
during the year was $96,877,575; the total 
value of the materials used during the year 
was $93,432,601, of which the amount paid 
for chemicals and die stuffs amounted to $5,- 
833,346, There were consumed during the 
year 17,311,824 ths. of foreign wool, 154,767, 
076 ths. domestic wool, 17,571,929 Ibs. cot- 
ton, 19,372,672 ths. shoddy, 2,573,419 ths. 
woolen yarn, 3,273,949 ths. cotton yarn, 1,- 
312,560 yards cotton warp, 140,733 tbs. of 
warp. The value of all other materials used 
was $5,670,250. 

Among the productions of these 2,891 es- 
tablishments were 65,540,612 yards of cloth, 
cassimeres, and doeskins, 58,965,286 yards 
flannel, 2,941,566 yards felted cloth, 2,663,- 
767 yards repellants, 2,853,458 vards tweeds 
and twills, 14,078,559 yards of satinets, 3,- 
506,902 yards kerseys, 24,489,935 yards jeans, 
14,180.574 yards linseys, 1,932,382 yards ne- 
gro cloth, 2,000,459 pairs blankets, 58,553 
horse blankets, 22,500 carriage robes, 226,- 
744 coverlids, 2,312,761 shawls, ai 8,683, 
960 ths. of rolls. Total value of production, 


$155,405,058. 


| 


Od 





Not Much ofa Bargain! 


The New York Herald’s correspondent re- 
ports that members of Congress, he don’t say 
who nor how many, entertain the opinion 
that the company of American capitalists 
who have purchased.the Samana Bay and 
Peninsula have made a very bad bargain, and 
that its purchase with all its rights, priviieges, 
and franchises is literally worthless. If there 
be any foundation for this statement, as is 
quite possible,as the members of Congresswho 
have expressed such an opinion are undoubt- 
edly the same men who raised such a deafen- 
| ing clamor against the President’s proposi- 
j tion to make the purchase. They were very 
| generally, if not entirely, influenced in their 
course by their personal animosity to the 
President, or by absolute and willful igno- 
rance of the whole question. 

Most of the opponents of the measure ob- 
stinately shut their eyes to all information in 
regard to the climate, soil, production, re- 
sources, people, and institutions of the is- 
land, and to the thousand unanswerable ar- 
guments in fivor of the measure. The ob- 
ject which they thus resisted with such blind 
zeal, and so much unnecessary heat, having 
been substantially accomplished through the 
enterprise of private capitalists, its old op- 
ponents are mortified and indignant. Butas 
they have no pewer to defeat it they vent 
their chagrin by striving to belittle the en- 
terprise, and to render the company dissatis- 
fied with the bargain. It is fortunate for the 
country that such men as Farnsworth, Schurz, 
Trumbull, and company bave been shorn of 
their power. If their capacity for evil were 
equal to their will, the country would soon 
be brought to a dead stand in its career of 
honor and prosperity. 


Indiana Affairs. 


According to the report of the Comunis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs the area of the reser 
vations occupied by varbus Indian tribes is 

7,745,000 acres, of which only 273,753 are 
under cultivation. Dut this is an increase of 
134,974 acres over 14571, ormore than double. 
In addition to this the Government has un- 
der cultivation, as agency farms, 3,802. On 

| the several reservations thercare 2,499 frame 
houses, an increase for the yeatof770. There 
are also 12,718 log houses, an ixcrease during 
the year of 4,118. The Indians raised 285,- 
965 bushels of wheat, against 89$30 in 1871; 
of corn, 6,494,716, against 13,617,139 the pre- 
vious year. The proportion is the same, 
stock and produce having more that doubled. 

No enumeration has ever been nade, but 

their total population is generally estimated 
at 70,000. The Indian Bureau does not re- 
gard them as Indians, in its sense of the 
term. There is» no organized government, 
and consequently no attempt whatever is 
made to bring the people under better ‘nflu- 
ences. Itis proposed by the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners that Alaska and the 
Aleutian Islands be placed as to schools yn- 
der charge of the Bureau of Education. Itis 
estimated that there are at least 20,000 
children of school age to be provided fos, 
The total Indian school population of 
United States, exclusive of Alaska, Mighe 
90,000 while the total number receiv 

















tain the telegraph and oppose any change 
that may place all newspaper 


publishers 
| aM equal footing with members of the Asso- | 


sort of education is less than 12,000. 


little is done. 
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Massa- | 


The average number of hands em- |! 


falsehood is too vile for them to invent and 
| circulate. 





“4 Sham anda Fraud.” 


Iu his unanswerable argument against the 
expediency and practicability of the “civil 


t 
| 
| 


last week, Hon. Thurlow Weed declares that 
oe all the people huce not the right to compete 
for the honors and emoluments of office Republi- 
can iastitutions are ashamanda frand.”? This 
is precisely what the ‘‘ civil service”? rules do. 
They ‘‘close the doors and avenues which 
lead to civil service appointments’? against 
not ninety-nine out of one hundred merely, 
but against nine hundred and ninety-nine out 
of a thousand. They convert the Depart- 


custom houses and post offices of the country 
into close corporations into which only the 
select few can ever hope to gain admission. 
The great body of the people are absolutely 
excluded. 

And, as he suggests, if this civil service 
doctrine had been in force at the close of the 
rebellion, what would have heen the fate of 
several thousand wounded Union soldiers; or 
still worse, if they had been in force at its 


were filled with rebels, what would have been 
the consequence to the Government? We 
argree with him that no man, when he comes 
practically to deal with this question, can fail 
to see the impossibility of adhering to it. 
We believe Gen. Grant will be the first to 
make this discovery. Indeed, he has proba- 
bly made it already, and enforcing it as he 
does, that its authors may see the necessity 
of removing its obnoxious features or of en- 
tirely repealing it. 





A Conundrum for One-Term Ad- 
vocates. 


The Belleville (Ml.) Advocate makes this 
application of the civil service reform argu- 
ment: ‘‘Our Democratic friends insist that 
when the Government secures a good officer 
for any position that it would be carrying 
out civil service reform practically to retain 
him for twelve or twenty vears, or for life. 
If this theory is correct we fail to see why it 
should not apply to the President as well as 
to any other officer, and with more force, 
even, for the Presidential office is the most 
important in the Government, and when we 
have a good President why not retain him 
for several terms? Cau our 
friends answer this conundrum 2?” 

If consistency were a Democratic 
it would puzzle them to answer this qu 
tion. But as this is a virtue which has no 
scruples in advocating One-Term for a Re- 
| publican President, and in denouncing the 
application of the principle to Democrats in 
office. With them the Civil Service Rules 
are to work only one way, and that always 
in their favor; and the “‘reform,’? about 


that Republicans are to be retained in office 
the shortest period designated by law, and 


general application of « principle is an albom- 
ination to all true Democrats. 





Interesting from over the Sea. 


A London paper contains this remarkable 


proved to be infamously untrue from begin- | 


(Mass.) Republican, which has the shameless 
audacity to declare, in the face of the evi- | 


This statement is not only utterly untrue, | 


bilier stock to vote for such legislation as | 


Re FA ; ” Sette eee vntarnnd | ‘ 2 
service reform”? rules, to which we referred | , person who has no voice in the rules, nor | 


ments in this city, as Mr. Weed alleges, and | 


aaa — - —— ee 


The Woman's Rights Convention 


On Thursday and Friday, of last week, the 
ladies most prominent in the work of agitat- 
ing the question of the right of women to 
participate 23 voters in the Government un-— 
der which they live, held a convention in 
this city which was largely attended. The 
speeches were mainly made to prove that, 
under the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution, women 
became entitled to the right of exercising the 
elective franchise. Speeches on this point 
' were made by Susan 3. Anthony, Elizabeth 
‘Cady Stanton, and others. The woman's 


that it has been! suffrage cause 15 fast becoming fashionable, | not the ‘passive policy,” includ: : 
ng com-|and prominent statesmen and lawyers are | coalition movement of the campaizn 
' giving it respectful consideration all over the | 


‘done by his ungratefal friends in ,, 


mk Biatr, 


= 


Gen. F 


The undocr of the reeonstruct+] 5, 


: gov- 
ernments of the South has himse’;;,,... ~ : 


un- 


issouri. 
Confidently expecting re-election ty »),,, Mri 


ate, ho has the mortification arising fr... 5... 
ing thrown aside as useless. Himsety « 4, 
serter from one party to another |). },,; “onal 
deserted and lft out im the ol), fijondjes, 
and officeless, the latter condition «1. ,¢ the 
most terrible calamities that ©), befall » 
Blair. The Boston Jowrnal this ons), spate, 
the reasons why Democracy is p)ay y+ such 
particularly ungratefal part to ! “Di 
whole 


tQ7.) 
idee 


proceed from his fertile brain’ |, 


‘country. We would say to the women ad-| thrust his own hand upon the hiv.s.), 


| yoeates of woman’s suffrage that their flings 
at the negro and their Constant parading 
him before their conventions as an ignorant 
‘monster possessing the ballot, while they 
‘aro denied it, are of no real beneiit to their 
‘cause. Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, and 
(their colaborers, claim that the ballot will 
| elevate woman, that they are now slaves ; 
the advocates of negro suffrage claimed that 


’ | the ballot would elevate the negro; it has; 


‘they were ignorant, they are now making 
rapid strides in the way of education. The 
majority of the women of the country are 
"ignorant on political questions nearly, if not 
quite, as ignorant as were the negroes be- 
fore the ballot was given to them; but, like 
the negroes, they know right from wrong, 
and we fully believe that they need the ballot 


. | 
las well as does the negro. Thi flings at ne- | 


lero suffrage by the advocates of woman’s 
suffrage are inconsistent with their claim that 
the governed are not justly governed with- 
out their consent, and smacks rather of an 
aristocratic feeling which finds expression in 
the claim that white women should have the 
ballot because they are better educated than 
black men. 
The following are the resolutions adopted 
| by the convention: 
Whereas the fathers deciared long ago that 


/ in the Jaws under which he lives, is a slave: 
therefore 

Resolved, That so long as women are de- 
nied the right of suffrage they are politically, 
civility, and socially enslaved. 

Resolved, That the present attempt in our 
courts, by a false construction of the Federal 
Constitution. to exalt all men as sovereigns 
and to degrade all women as slaves, is to 
establish the most odious form of aristocracy 
knowa within the limits of the civilized world, 
that of sex. 

Resolved, That women are ‘‘persons’’ and 
‘‘citizens’’ possessed of all the legal qualifi- 
cations of voters in all the several States, 
age, property, and education, and by the 
fitteenth amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution have been secured tha right of 
suffrage. . 

Resolved, That itis the duty of Congress, 
by appropriate legislation, to protect women 
in their exercise of this right. 

Resolved, That women are citizens, first of 
the United States, and second of the States 
and Territories wherein they reside, hence 


| 


' 
i 
; 
; 


‘ . . . 
and editors of papers so conspicuous { 


Cincinnati, where aspiring journy 
playing an ingenious game, ar! 1) 
there give the victory to Horace ( 
Did he not originate the brilliant j 
General Grant was a usurper aw 
tine, and destined on some fac 1. 
play the part of Cromwell with the : 
ot this country? Tas he not, a3 the 
active member of the ‘Blair family’ one 
principal part of the management 
Democratic party for several years past? 
And yet he is ruthlessly thrown over) .ard!? 
—_——ee 
| Pincnbackisacoloredman 1 represeat 
| & class of keen, unscrupulous, ambitious lead 
ers of the colored race, who baye done much 
to excite suspicion and appreleusion with 
reference to its political action -—.\ ‘ 
i Times. 
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y° 
tea thai 
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If the above estimate of Hon. v. L. 

| Pinchback be true, just why it shoud excite 
suspicions and apprehension as to the po! ti- 
cal action of the colored rac ar 

' imagine. 

We have yet to see the evideiice of the us 

| Scrupulousuess of Gov. Pinchback, though |! 

| 1t were produced it could not justify a whele- 

sale suspicion against the colored race. Th 

, time is at hand when intelligent white me: 


or) FOR) 


c 


thy 


ability as the New York Zimcs should know 
that the colored race is no mere responsib! 
, for one of their number gcing wreng than 
the white race for Boss Tweed or Gov. War- 
moth. The Zimes says that Warmoth is 1 
much worse man than Pinchback; are we then 


,to conclude that the white race is a much 


worse one than the colored ? 


kayThe Washington Daily Chronicle speaa s 
in this laudatory style of the traitor Ales 
Il. Stephens, of Georgia: 

**Whatever may be thought of Wie political 
errors of the distinguished Geor sian his abil- 
ity, his Aonesty and personal weith, are con- 
ceded by friend and foe alike.”’ 

We would like to have the testimony o 

‘those slaves in the State of Georgia who 

were robbed of everything that man hold; 
dear, as to their opinion of the honesty of the 
‘man who would have made slavery the cor- 
ee of the rebel republic. Such hen- 
lesty as robbed cradles, tore husbands { 





abOiai 


commencement, when all the Departinents | 


ii apes national protection of our inalienable | wives, fathers from children and sold theni 
rights against all State authority all linto life-long bondage, is according to our 


Kesolved, That States may regulate as 
local questions of property, taxation, &c., | Way of thinking not the sort to be held up 


but this is an inalienable right declared by | for commendation after the terrible struggle 


Democratic | 
jewel, | 
CS-) 


place in their vocabulary, they will have no | 


which they clamor so loudly, only means | 


Democrats to be kept in office for life. The | 


the Constitution, and must be interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, protected by Con- 
gress, and enforced by the arm of the Exe- 
cutive. 

Whereas the bill to unite Colorado and 
Wyoming into one, and that one to be Colo- 


of the right of suffrage, savors too much ot 
the old Blackstone idea of marriage, by which 

, the husband and wife are made one, and that 
one the husband: therefore, 

Resolved, That we heartily sympathize with 
the women of Wyoming, aon sustain them 
in their opposition to this measure. 

Resolved, That the criminal prosecution of 
Susan B. Anthony by the United States for 
the alleged crime of exercising the citizen’s 
right of suffrage, is an act of arbitrary au- 
thority, unconstitutional, and a blow at the 
liberties of every citizen of this nation. 

Whereas women in the several States have 
commenced suits against United States ofti- 
cers for refusing their ballots: therefore, 

vesolved, That we tender our hearty sym- 
pathies to the persecuted officials, realizing, 
as we alone can do, that their troubles have 


few drops which precede the coming storm. 
Resolved, That the report of the Senate 





the ten ‘ thousand naturalized citizens of 
Khode Isiand, is a new and insidious form of 


[State rights, sustaining, as it does, State | 


| discrimination between United States citi- 
) 2cns contrary to both the letter and the spirit 
of the fourteenth amendment. 

Resolved, That the friends of woman suf- 
frage may congratulate themselyes on their 


| 
| 
' 


{ 


| speedy success inasmuch as a great political | 


| party that has just received a new lease of 
| bower by overwhelming majorities, a respect- 
; ul consideration of the rights of woman, 

Whose President has pronounced opinions 
jon the equal rights of citizens, and whose 
| Vice President has been an advocate of wo- 
| inan’s suffrage far twenty years, and in the 
late campaign, in over one hundred speeches, 
never forgot te mention his disfranchized 
| countrywomen, 
| 





J. NS. iinton, Esq. 
The Liberal Democratic party in ludiana 
had their nerves terribly shocked by an ap- 


| plication of their professed principles by the 
: 


rado, thus depriving the women of Wyoming | 


only commenced, these suits being but the | 


Judiciary Committee against the petition of | 


| the nation has passed through ; a struggle for 
| existence against a foe possessed of a super- 
| abundance of this kind of honesty. 


| 





Sion. P. B.S. Pluchback.,. 


| 


| 
i 


This gentleman who, by his activity and 
perseverance in the right against the usurpa- 
tion and treachery of Governor Warmoil, 
| has made for himself a national reputation, 
| arrived in Washington on Tuesday last. Ifis 
| election to the United States Senate mect: 

the approval and gratification of the bea 
lmen of his race, and ils them wi ride 
that aman with his force of 

represent them in the highe 
National Legislature. 


7 


Will 
! ‘ 
charac 


¢ Vy 





gf or marrying a white woman a colore | 
man has been sentenced to three years’ lu 
prisonment in the penitentiary of Alabann 





Another Faust. 


In & pretentious mansion, located ia a 
fashionable quarter of Sutter street, resides 
a venerable yentlemian, and an old citizen o! 
San Francisco, possessed of a remarkable 
superstition, which has placed him under @ 
| horrible ban of suspense, and rendered bi 
| life & continuous watch against tie power: 
| of darkness for many years. Surrounded Ly 
| wealth and unlimited means of happiness 
| every hope or pleasure of his existence is dis- 
' sipated in the great terror ho experiences in 
| being left alone fur a single instant. During 
| the hours of daylight he goes abroad among 
‘the busy throng, attends to his extensive 
| business affairs at his counting-room, and 

apparently feels a sense of security and en- 
joys a comparative tranquility of miad. But 
at nightfall, when he retires to the privacy 
of his residence, he remains in constant faa: 
that by some mishap he should be neglecta: 
by his faithful attendant for the least perion 
of time. A servant, who has grown old iu 
the service of his master, hasthe sole duti 
of remaining constantly by his side durin. 
the night, and guarding his slumbers wit, 
sleepless fidelity. As a further precautic: 
| against the intrusion of the evil one an open 

Kible is invariably placed in proximity to l:.- 





' Republican members of the Legislature. The 


bug and impostor who made himself notorious | port a colored man for the position of Trustee 
for marching through the Southern States of the Wabash and Erie Canal, whereupon 
with the American flag, and then by achiey- | the Democrats not able to forget their cow- 


ing the same exploit through England with- | ardly prejudice against colored men attempt- 


‘‘ personal” reference to that impudent hum- | Republicans in caucus had determined to sup- | 


out being murdered in either case. ‘‘ Mr. 
Sergeant Bates,who bears the stars and stripes 
across England,’’ it solemnly informs the 
British people, ‘tis of distinguished kin. A 
brother of the late Hon. Edward Bates, the 


late Joshua Bates, the great banker, he first | 
entered the public service as an advocate of | 
distinguished qualities, appearing as attorney 
in the now famous case of the United States 
vs. George Alfred Townsend. Le gradually | 
rose to eminence until he became one of the 
ornaments to the American bar. His fond- | 
ness for British institutions led him to adopt | 
the title of Serjeant (not Sergeant) Bates.” 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 

Sante Domingo. 


The purchase, by a company of merchants, | 
of a portion of Santo Domingo has been an- | 
nounced. The merchants have, for ninety- 
nine years, full control of the portion bought. 
The American flag will wave over the terzi- 
tory purchased or leased, apd American ideas 
will govern it. The shrewd business men | 
concerned in this venture are confident that | 
it is a profitable one. This is a step towards 
annexation. The company will so improve | 
the country in their possession and develop. 
its resources as to convince the people of the 
United States of the desirability of its being | 
a part of the nation. 
ic eneeeneenee ine eee enamel 
GeneRaL Beixnap, the Secretary of 





on are at least 49,000 within easy reach, et Sgsigement of three hundred and twenty | Natio 


wilfions of acres of the public lands. 


a 


Attorney General under the administration | 
of Abraham Lincoln, and connected with the | 


War, states, in answer to a call of the. 

for information on the subject, that | 
Pateage of the Soldiers’ Land Bounty 
mew before the House will require the | 


(ed to induce a white Re ic 
+ white Republican to run 


| head ere he coniposes himself to rest. 
The gentleman subject to such uncornfurt- 


| able apprehension is the descendant of an 


} 


old French family, with the history of which 
& Curious tradition is associated. Itisrclated 
that some generations back the head of the 


| house entered into a compact with Mephisto- 
| pheles, or some other minister of the infernal! 


| Against Mr. J. 5. Hinton, the nominee of the , Court, wherein the first-born of the family 


j Republican caucus, and to make the elect 
by Lallot with the hope that R 
| would be found weak-knced enough to vote 
Without being discovered. 


They nominated | 
Hon. Cyrus y d 


; T. Dixon a consistent radical, | 
Who, in a noble manner, peremptorily de- | 
clined to run. Mr. Hinton was elected, re- | 
ceiving the vote of every Republican. 
Sugar and Molasses. 


} 
| 


The people of the United States, according | 
to the last census report, consume annually 
(09,000 tons of sugar, or 1,400,000,000 pounds, 


| which is about 37 pounds annually for each 


man, woman, andchild. The¥ also consume | 
150,440 hogsheads of molasses, or 9,450,000 | 
lbs. This is stated tobe about one-fourth ofall | 


| the sugar produced in all parts of the globe. 


The estimated cost of it is $150,000,000, A 
large portion of it 1s made in Louisiana and 
the West Indies. 


The consumption in this— 
Country, in proportion to our population, is | 
probably three tunes greater to each inhabit- 

ant than in any other country. 


' 


{ 
j 


against a colored man when they could do go | 


| Was to be the forfeit, and this arrangement is 
ction supposed to run indefinitely th 
epublicans 


ough succeed- 
ing gencrations. ‘The prescnt subject of the 
contract declares that both bis father and 
father’s father died suddenly and mysterious - 
ly, while nobody was by to observe the cause 
or manner of their denise, but in both in- 
stances the evidences Were plain of death 
from strangulation. ‘This horrible bond upon 
the family has prevented the gentleman from 
contracting a marriage and thereby perpetu- 
ating It, and with his own death, whenever i: 


i shall oceurr, the compact will end. His great 


anxiety is to mect a natural death under the 
solemn ministration of his Church, and much 
of his time is given to p.ous devotion, — Sq), 


Francisco Bulletin. 
-— — se. 


~A discovery recently made by the Churel: 
Commissioners in Ireland tends to show that 
although bishops may be infallible authorities 
on theological questions, they are liable to 
et muddled in their views of things tempora!. 
e Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin are 
being called on to make a declaration of the: 
incomes in order to have them commuted into 
a lump sur, voted chureh disestablist- 
ment act, returned them respectively at 
£15,000 and £12,000. A sliveies to the tax 
list showed, however, that the same prelaces 
had forwarded to the income Tax Commis- 
sioners the solemn declaration of their in- 
comes as only £10,000 for Armagh and £7,009 
for Dublin. Under those circumstances the 


Sa In our issue of the Oth instant we Commissioners declined to indemnify the 


gave the names of colored men who were 
elected to the next Congress, but unwit- 
tingly omitted the name of Hon. Samuel _ 
Peters, of the Shreveport (Louisiana) Dis- 
trict. 
SEs 

‘ar We see by the Colored Citian 
Sella Martin and R. T. Greener 
sume the editoria! management of 

Eas. We have not 
fed a: ye: of the above. 


charch dignitaries 


of 6285, 


| Archbishop for aDBy More than the sins in 


whieh they were last taxed. Both of these 
belong to noble families, 


—It is claimed 1e imwnigrants whe 
landed on te eas pene od up Ward 
tional wealth; com. 

Aon ae as unskilled labor. 
show, however, that 40 per 

of the male immigrants have been 
to various ults, halfof whom are 
laborers and workmen. The value of 
men to the country can hardly be coms 
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not be lost to the United States. From | 
whatever point of view the Cuban revolution 
is looked at the position this Government 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


at Naw Nattowat Baa does not hold Itself responsible 
j qdeots,” Well written aad 
gladly Pecelved.) 


vic ws expressed by corresps 


g communications * il be 





| sound policy. The Republic of Cuba has 

been recognized by one 

American nation, and several others have | 

b -, | acknowl d the Cubans as a belligerent | 

wasninaTon, D. C., Jan, 20, 1873. | power. — this Government, which ought 

1. Biktor of the Now National Era : | to have been first In taking such a step, con- | 

Vow that the day has at last arrived when tinues to give a cold shoulder to the Cubans. | 

| people of the United States have | It may well be said “this Government is | 

vad a seat in our legislative halls and | responsible for the fate of Cuba.”? Cuba must | 

oting of political equality with us, | be free; it is only a question of time, loss of | 

.n cy much toward breaking the | life and property. If this Government would | 
have enslaved thelr brothers | recognize the existency of a state of war be- 

( over two hundred (200) years. | tween the so-called Republic of Cuba and | 


‘o the Colored People of Wash- 
ington City. 





an t! ‘ored people hesitate one moment | the Kingdom of Spain, and declare both par- 


x, } ' i ‘ : 
ghts ond blessings that you now enjoy. | States are watching the action of the Admin- 


the golden opportunity which Is | ties to the conflict entitled to all the rights | 
v open to them to dig the grave that will, conceded to belligerents by international | 
the whip and shackels forever? | law, it would but act in accordance with the 
\ ow what slavery was and what free- | great principles on which this Government | 
{ you should not hesitate togive a|is based. It is with painful anxiety and} 
id to those struggling for the same | deep solicitude that the people of the United | 


{ peopie should call a national istration on the Cuban question. Arouse, 

n. Every State and Territory be | you colored people, and stir this Government 
csented by the most influential of their | to ascnse of its duty! Once recognized as a 
tvs and that convention should adopt! belligerent power by the United States, her 
asures to glve immediate aid to the bonds would have a market value, and soon 


i people of Cuba who have been fight- | an army of 10,000 true and tried American 

r for over four years to east off the tygan- | soldiers would rally under the lone star ban- 
1 yoke of Spanish despotism. The col-/ ner, and, with liberty for their motto, and 

i people of Washington should head this | God for their guide, they would be victcrious, 


Liiey 


sheuld immediately call a | and restore peace, prosperity, and happiness 
ind take steps to forward the | to the gem of the sea. 
The vood of such a meeting and  e 


uch a convention cannot fail — 





A. C. RYAN. 





iresu A Plea for our Boys and Girls. 
i shiiment is im ihvor of the aboii- Bs aa , ~~ 
; € the civilized WASHINGTON, Jan. 20, levs. | 
\ ik ress OF me civilize C 4 > .- 7 
7 ‘at 7. ts Kaitor of the Nao National Era. | 
t the Cuban ne- ee Z " aa - 
j a at In her “ notes” to the New York Jencs of 
tA te UGS) te Cilort’ love, | : — ° es tC 
1) 1 Jan. 12th, the usually genial and witty Grace 
\ gulag nobv and deserve z ‘ ies ct. tread 
t G tended thev should | @teenwood indulges in a comfortable little 
9d en 1c Shout i i is Re te 
grumble at mankind in general, and adoles- | 
Sis cent Ethiopians” in particular, using the lash 
( wales message awdicales & ‘ : ° .¢ 
; ay in every direction and without discrimination. 
\ Phere at indicauions, |, - ‘ 
; ’ Though an earnest advocate for treedom of | 
Cor 3 take a decided course 
‘ eeagee thought and speech, still I must protest 
wn Ind« pendence, ne coute » ‘ " . ; 
: against the style in which the piquant Grace | 
Us put scntiment univer- ” 5 5 pn . { 
i Cuhata { holds forth on this occasion. The article in| 
iF wha s Jrece . ° “ . j 
~ | question, or rather that portion of it which | 
hing such a consummation . <i , oa 
; refers to our * boys and young girls,’? whom 
bh I to the country and bring 7 - a old s 
si , she designates as ‘ragged, dirty, and defi- 
\dininistration and the party in oa ; 5 ts 
ant,’’ is especially criel and unjust. 
[ believe, always been consicered unfair Lo | 
pyr wuld make a general ° 
nward until 
nt wintry, ‘Cuba and Rs : 
even to the slightest degree, she could not 
! ihe present fuil to discover that the impoliteness of which 
“ ‘ of the present | i ‘ 
\ prejudiced, civilized | she complains, is the result of the example 


The Cubans set by the Anglo-Saxon, and acted upen, 
lath of Spain | perhaps in a retaliatory spirit, by the now 

** defiant’? African. While complaining in no 
gentle manner that she was, on a recent ce- 
easion, while on her way to the Senate Chain- 
ber, ‘* driven to the wail’? by a set of ** black 
she forgets that, in their 


eurs, The peace 
whts of political, 

rty did not confer any 

nh them, but inilicted decper spate 
war itself, Being ruled by a young rowdies, ets 
fed | Conduct, they were only imitators, merely 

young expounders of the complement of that 

| other law which teaches, in word and deed, 
i that ** black men have no rights that white 
men are bound to respect.’”? To be “driven 

to the wall’? has ever been the fate of this 

'race; andif they have suddenly become ‘*a 


dailitary despotism, denice 
Mu of local self/government, and 
vy tused without their consent, and be- 
compelled to support a host of hungry 
+ Whohad no interest in the Island but 


lunder, caused the oppressed to raise the 


ot liberty and «trike a blow for independ- Tage ye t lei ho find ti t 
. xeOple of elegant ieisure, Who lind time lo 
bh. i Was determined to exhaust the pe p ep... : . 
; visit the Capitol, and give to Congress a 
the native Cubans, ind by her : oc aes : : 
1 watchful eye and ear,”’ surely it might be 


rive them trom the Island. | é We : ; 
_ | patiently borne, especially since it cannot be 


( ns re is one inap, and now 


it helped. As an oilset to the contemptucus!y 
t ne Pest adr : 
ae .. | expressed opinion concerning our *‘ boys and 
’ ! 4 greater cause to revoil. a ’ ¥ . 
es se : .. | girls,’’ the remark 1s thrown in (as a soother 
( irst Act Was the aboite | ° 


\to the feelings, I presume,) that among our 
- people are to be found ** well-behaved, ex- 
cellent and industrious men and women!”’ 
Well, iat is kind, and I seppose we should 


- ,oaud granting equal ruhts 
i : 
seid 

ad Chinaman ona 


lity with the whites; 
| 
| 


tt ils pu Vtleves ae 
1 fivtat ee ; ; feel very grateful for the consoling statement, 
heir late masters, and fighting side by sid i ee ; ae 
? : showing that we are not, as a race, a living 


th them in the sam mpanv, not scpa- 
The 200,00 that 


ave been set free will not consent to return 


monument of universal depravity ; Lut some- 
how J do not feel so glad about it as perhaps 
L ought to feel. 1 confess to having much of 


+ ' ni it \ r 
aake ie 2 | 


to their lormer condition-—thev can only be 2 - a a 
gare. per “1 | the old Adam still abiding in me—never ex- 
nguished by being exterminated. With | 
*Machette’? in one hand and the torch | : ag a 
; jmy patient and forgiving spirit—and [ am 
her they have laid waste a large} ~ Siti. 


that beautiful but ill-fated Island. 
xtermination has becun in earn- 
not large cnough (al- 
iare miles in size) fer the 
Spain must with- 


sroes be exterm- | 


aaa |reth.’’? Precious diamonds! still in the rougt 
rial ~pain, with an army of 125,000 men, | 


tillery. and #4 | it may be, but giving rich promise of a bLril 
ind siege arluiery, ane a ‘- : ‘ 
: th | liant future—brave young heroes! daily bat 
rounding the Island, has| |. : : sa ahs 

| tling with a prejudice as unyielding a3 it is un 


nage renricterhite: en rehelion, olthengs | just, how deeply do we feel, how fully real 
Spain is be- : 7 z 

sources are gone, 
sgriculture paralyzed; her cane-fields cof- 
po are destroyed, trade is 
tructed, and the sources of 
most entirely ruined. The 
tished. Spain is at an enor- 
» source of revenue to 
<t colony after col- 


mf oppressors. 


te Cubans and ne 


> vears. 


liudst , nET FC 


bounded by your future, and thus feeling, fai 
utterly to recognize the unlovely and ungra 


irate Grace. 


tions that the intrusive ‘‘ blacks 


is only additional evidence of their imitatiy 


making A desperate ’ 


amendment to their manners,’”? we extend 


. elit t hicen of the Antilles aa Se a as ae 
quel 6 eae er cordial invitation to the fastidious correspond- 
‘ | > , . “4° ? “s ~ 
; |ent of the Times, if the sensi§ve delicacy « 

the Cuvahe remember: the wholesale } ; eee + , > : 
echave of dabineel ql her nerves will permit, to visit, some day, our 

satoiticsal, Geeho ness Old men, wome : “sa 
' » Women, ANG | balls of learning, our colored publie schools ; 

' the } manner in which 


we \ nh mutilated; nor 
tt tuousands the w lie in|... : j 
Be Bl lene . wiees : “e In | cipline and the order which prevail, the 
nm 4] ¥ cout hpi ying | promptness, accuracy, and general excellen 
’ Un ther tts ure imprinted in 


le) iaracters the death of Generals 


S } — . - ~avernesa of the pu- ; ry his fellow-citizens of the ° : : : np in old cloth and pieces of canvass. Some, | gl2 per acre. Ho confined hoaeelf to Uae 
ens Arestiange, Mormal, Kichoare, and | sr dante nd eer inode | h Lb yity ee , a vote of 14 to 8, two Conservative Senators er to walk at all,crawled about on their ert r of wt eat ps ng j res tot . 
ay 4 | pils to aequire knowledge, and, if her mental | Jewish Longevity. | indiana. voting with the majority. The first section P ' s boced omed | cultiva prt. har Ciba in tn 98K 
ther hecoes who were captured and horribly | Nf iis , ———— The vote resulied as full : ° pis J er hands and knees. At length a man nomed | cultivation of that staple. lie veld in 1867 
U dita ‘i yO OS Me’ at i iD — * . a res ‘ s loliwv i ae > P ~teren of rs a oe > : spp } 
' iy at war i, sri The | and moral vision is not entirely obscured by | There are very many curious facta related | For Mr. Hinton: 7 orig verge —. bo citizen ot the State y hite, a seaman, became delirious and} was 25,70) bushels, gross | , 453.550 
; YS Sree very Vaemeree gee ne of — 5 wi es ase | ee | ‘ . ., | shall, by reason of race, color, or previous sia aos : Vth! oie cenin ia (Staarnae Pry Poe ap 4 
ics: wisi eaieiaed es | the veil of prejudice, she will, I think, cease | with regard to the Jewish race; maDy, 10; enators Beardsley, Brown, Bunyan, Col- | prone A pepsin en Pe ag, agg ol aga a aftern wd died. ‘The groun —— iP its $14,500. In Lsed his yield was 39,000 
4 an . a " | to“ fear for or doubt them,’* or regard them | doubt, are true, and some certainly have NO | lett, Daggy, Dwiggins, Friedley of Scott, gladed from the full and equal enjoyment of at ¥ frozen cat) * “5 separ int 5 aa ae i@i4, oo I mgs . Al . 
wore aa fT. we VIZ Wo is | ° = } "yr P oti - 5 a , siaied si $saeat i “ ~pretea bi ag go = ZTaAve, 50 Wwe > bendy @ sort dis-! two years his met proiits, over an] above the 
inn. Mak Bing on WOH ton Oe ‘*unlovely and ungracious results of other foundation than fancy. Professor Goo.ting, Haworth, Howard, itu “eae. Mit any accommodation, advantage, facility, Or. tunes from th i? Said it in the bushes. | interest on the cay es ys ay 
age Poe: erniry Cannel obtterate le si ic ” Until then ° entreat the Stowe, In his remarkably interesting course ler, Net, O’Brien, Oliver, Rhodes, ~ ott, privile va furnished by inn-keepers, by com- aa cas ' ume vr ‘ = de ae dens ’ fell } iy n . : nf “Ki tl at : 
ra te / Ty Cuban | emancipation. ntil then, we entreat the ; of lectures on the subject, delivered some sleet!:, Steele, Taylor, Thompson Wadee av. see. 1 i a, : The next on attacked waa ay sung fellow jimeet all the expeuses «: F ,. 
ae: soi dale e DADS | . . > uu ae . Meets, HLCCIC, Ps ee eS mn carriers, whether o: ad or water, by |! 2. calle , ee ' a . . A , =D 
what their fate v 1} : id they | apprehensive Grace to be of good cheer, to oars ago in this city, gave as carefula sum- and Mr. President --23. 9 a ee a rab ro e* ‘ as aa ot we ay : Dau —sacors, you rita. 0 t = fand other improvements, ‘3 ret Z 
v wh ae eee :, Should they ‘ yee oa : i ~— ee oe bs le . licensed owners ianayers, or lessee heir full ng except om the article t o his | hase money, while the 
ce al sh tes. Chéle xis f . Sieatinin | calin her fears, and rest secure in the know!- | (nary of the truth with regard to this peculiar Representatives Billingsley, Broadus, But- sheatres or other ‘places of public amusement, “8 4 - a ch oy = bs ¢ Pema wh ne be age em hase tn aud , t 
uot Pore | il moor strugele oO “O . s i ¥ - é Lo. ‘es ‘ % : _o . rail Aver ’ myc . : - . i ie iCins stbtee ol: mile e cans rs cc a.ue @ef the nds a wayrovergek 
rhelr cause is 1 eer ag | edge that the blacks of Washington, so far | people as bas ever been made, and a statis: rerworth, Butts, Clark, Cobb, Cole, Cowgill, 1 y trustees, commissioners, superintendents, dcuioma. Pau anttender aun tnek ibaa arcade ane ee eee 
helr Cuuse 1s & Just one; it is liberty, from rendering the metropolis a howling tician in London bas recently published some | Cr), packer, Edwards of Lawrence, Eward, lteachers, and other officers of common | cool was the neat vielun: then we lust| oe > quite three times their tirst cost. 
! y, wd Nigut Against slavery, oppres- | e ai ge = Guite remarkable statements about their phy- pur nas, Gifford, Glasgow, Goudie, Gronen- pool, was the ne) stun; ther ost 


| wilderness, are doing much, by their c 


I { ] WI DE. | * oie 
| stant search after, and acquisition of, knov 


+9 


un They have all at stake, 
home, family, liberty, honor, and country. 
About le,ov0 patriots are under arms, and | 7? 
r ‘ their home 33 making it the varden- 
0.000 ready for the fleld when arms arrive. |". ir home, thus making it the garden-sy 
: ‘ ‘hb ; . | of the earth. 
« American Cubans are denied, in their 
rave struggle, the last opportunity to get) 
tis and amunition; and yet the very arms | 


vith which they are murdered with incredi- | Ts the Editor of Vie New National Dra: 


—_—— 


de ferocity are supplied from the United The sixteenth day of April is fast 
~tntes. ' proaching, and if we are to celebrate the } 
the Cubans expected, and coutideutly torical events of that day, it is now tine 


i the practical hostility they have actually | topic is, how shall Gen. Grant’s second 
hud to meet from this Government in {ts | auguration be without its precedent in m 


harsh execution of an odious, un-American | nificence and splendor, that it may keep | mained of about the same total number ever | Durham, Eaton, Ellsworth, Givan, Glaze- 


neutrality law. 


1 suy hostility, for, while | pace with the unparalleled popular vote t 
Cubans ure prevented so inflexibly from ob-/| declared him President. I shall join 


ithout hindrance in New York—not speak- | ored people, if they intend to perpetuate 


iny of the thirty gun-boats built in New| 16th day of April, which, to us in the Dis- | tain Indians —_ oe was under con- 
A law under which such injustice be- | trict of Columbia, can never be forgotten, by | sideration a few days since 
Comes possible, or is made the excuse for it, la demonstration of some kind, to go to work 


York. 


‘ashawe to the American people—a dis-! now and raise means to do it. 
‘ace to the statute books of the nation. | has been in the past, to be forced by sh 


ite revolution can pever be put down. | ness of time, and the Inactivity of leading ord 
its Government should step in and stop | parties to draw heavily on many of our white 
There is no necessity | South; the black men are taking care of the | should be interpreted as delicacy and chiv- ished, the sea! adopted in 1865 will be used | 


wrther Livodshed. 


The Cubans are anxious | friends to assist us. 


ivr unuexation to this country. Cuba should! of repeating that action, of course small fa- United States.” 


vors always thankfully received, and large 
ones in proportion. But let them be unso- 


licited, and if we, as a race, are too poor to! We take from the Indianapolis Jowraal of the | 
has occupied with regard to it appears anom- | do it, let us curtail expenses until the debtor | }°th inst., the proceedings of the Indiana| 
alous, weak, unkind, and in conflict with | and creditor sides balance, What Imean, if| Legislature, in joint session of the two 


we cannot do better, let us resort to the 


and praise. Yours truly, 


ARRECTIS AURIEUS. 
<ajemmmumnmaipatane 
Our Cuban Policy. 


Although the policy of the present Admin- 
istration, with A res hed to Pobe, has hith- 
erto been of a mature at least negatively 
friendly to Spain, it has not been so without 
a reservation, and this reservation has been 
repeatedly, clearly, and even emphatically 
expressed. The polic, itself has been, as 
the President remarked at an early period of 
his term, ‘in conformity with strict justice, 
and law, international and local.’’ These 
required that the Cuban insurrection should 
not receive recognition at our hands until it 
showed such reasonable prospect of success 
that we could! look to its leaders to observe 
the duties of a de facto Government, and to 
protect the rights of American citizens com- 
ing within their jurisdiction. It was also 
requisite that until the time for recognition 
came, we should perform our own dufles as 
neutrals in strict accordance with the law of 
nations, and our own legislation upon the 
subject. This has been done with the scru- 
pulous fidelity and the careful impartiality 
traditional with ourGovernment. The Pres- 
ident has never encouraged any hope that 
he would recognize the belligerency of the 
Cuban {nsurrectionists, while they were no 
more responsible than they have shown 
themselves to be; and every attempt to vio- 
late the neutrality laws of the ‘country (ac- 
knowledged to be the most stringent known 
to modern nations) has been promptly and 
thoroughly dealt with. 

At the same time, as we have said, there 


i has been frankly avowed an important reser- 
|} vation. 


This was stated in the annual mes- 
saye of 1569 with unmistakable clearness. 
‘The principle is maintained,’? Gen. Grant 
announced, *‘that this nation is its own judge 
when to accord the rights of belligerency 
either to a people struggling to free them- 
selves from a Government that they believe 


to be oppressive, or to independent nations ! 


at war with each other.’’ Andin the same 


, document, in order that the Spanish Govern- 
|} ment should have no excuse for misappre- 





i ferred to: 


THE NEW N-ATIONAL ERA... 


! 





Color tn the Indiann Legistatnre. | 


houses, for the purpose of choosing certain 


independent | churches, and raise our voices in thanksgiving | officers, among whom was Canal Trus- 


. The following is the extract above re- 


CANAL TRUSTEE. 


When this office was reached, Senator 
Dwiggins suggested the query whether the | 
provision of the Butler bill, requiring that} 
the election of Canal Trustees should be by | 
ballot, was still binding. He said he had/| 
been informed by the Governor that it had! 
been the almost uniform custom 4o elect ! 
these trustees rira roce. 

Gen. Kimball called attention to the clause 
of the constitution which provides that all | 
elections by the General Assembly, or cither | 
branch thereof, shall be vica rove, and said | 


; 


this enactment nullified the provisions of the | 
Butler bill, to which the Senate referred. j 

Mr. Williams contended that the provision | 
of the Butler bill was stil! in force, and said | 
that, so far from its having been iznored in | 
previous clections, only one election had ever | 
been held tira rece. 

Mr. Brown corroborated tlis statement, 
and sustained the position taken by Mr. Wil- 
liams. He said the law of 1816-7, was a 
legislative contract, of which tho clause re- 
ferred to waz a part, and it could not Le 
abrogated by elther lagislative or constitu- 
tlonal enactment. It had been insinuated 
that this demand for a vote by ballot was a 
trick to defeat Mr. Hinton, that certain Re- 
publicans who were pledged to vote for him 
would avail themselves, on a ballot, of the 
opportunity to disregard their pledge. For 
his part he wanted to place himself beyond 
suspicion. IIe was ready to vote for Mr. 
Hinton either cica roce or by ballot and he 
could not believe that any Republican would 
do otherwise. He believed the law required 
the election to be held by ballot, and hoped } 
its requirements would be complied with. | 
But he appealed to the pers: 


j 





3: 


rsonal honor and 
integrity of every Republican to sustain their | 
nominee. He closed with a motion that} 
the vote be taken by baliot, which President | 
Friediey decided out of order. 

Senator Williams yuen 
the motion, and the President again ruled it 
out of order. 

Mr. Williams appealed from tl.¢ decision | 
of the Chair, and the Chair promptly decided 





subsenuent} renctad 


j selves. 


| to themselves. 


vile,” they seem to say, “that we must cen: 
tinue to be vu and vile, to show how ten- 
derly we c how fully we appreciate the 
dear creatures who sre our better angels.’’ 
If we are not fitted to be women’s compan- 
ions, if we go where we should not, so much 
the worse for us. If women are too good for 
as, itis our duty to be better. We require 
reformation, and the best reformation wil! 
come to us by admitting women to what we 
call, euphemistically en , our recreations 
and our pleasures. That these are unworthy 
and rude, if not gross, for the most part, few 
ofus will deny. By making women our par- 
tial partpers, our associates on occasion, we 
admit our inferiority and our fear lest they 
should know of us what we know of cur 
We have not advanced so far be- 
yond baronial barbarism and Eastern indul- 
gence a3 we would fain believe, while we 
held our wives an: daughters in the prisons 
of ignorance ani the seraglios of restraint. 
It is not consideration for women that in- 
duces us to keep them in the border-land of 
acquaintance \:ith our real lives. It is con- 
sideration for ourselves; it is supreme sclf- 
ishness; it isengrossing egotism. We shrink 
from the thought that the gentler and purer 
beings who love us, and whom we love—when 


; we have naught else to do—should have a 


perfect understanding, a clear revelation of 
what we are. It is an article of our social 
creed that they preter pleasant illusions to 
disagreeable facts. This is not without its 
verity; but it evinces the false education of 
women, and one of their weaknesses that 
should be removed. In this age we live, or 
ought to live, above everything else, for 
truth. Whatever leads thereto should be 
followed, though the following dispel every 
deception which, from the first, has been our 
most grateful food. 

The men are precious few who would be 
willing their lives should be unrolled pano- 
rama-liko before their nearest and dearest 
feminine friends. The things that they are 
vain of, even to boasting, they would hide 
from their wives or mothers at imminent peril 
The worship most of us re- 


ceive is a species of sentimental fetishisin of- | 


fered un*er the delusion that the idol is tar 
more than it seems; that it possesscs pow- 
ers and influences linking it to the divine. 


; Transparent as we may be to our own sex, 


we are opaque to the opposite. Genuine to 





' 


; 
i dark, we 


} ’ -~ > re ’ ° 
the cne, we ure shams to the cther, and we! 


exercise constant care that we shall continue | 


uch, 


In respect, esteem, admiration, and | 


aifection, we are actually obtainérs of goods | 


| sympathies for the people of Cubain their) byt nominations for the odive 


It has, | the Cuban questions, many events have taken | 


slavery is effect- | Heke even an enemy ata disadvantage, aud | spain has practically abandoned the Island | He had heard of the Butler bill, aud of the 


‘should Grace Greenwood tax her memory, tv the “yolunteers,’’ a body of as rapacious, | Wabash and Erie canal, and it ls possible 


pect to be canonized as a saint on account of | to an insurrection which Spain could not put 
| Guite likely to lose the sinall stock of patience 
| which I do possess when I hear our ‘‘ boys 
and girls,’’ our glorious, carnest, boys and 
girls, stigmatized and contemned by those 
who, knowing so little of them, refuse to he- 
| lieve that any ‘* good can come out of Naza- 


| 
lige . . » sg: 
\ize that the hope—the glory of our people is | commercial interests of its citizens may not 


cious aspect so patent to the vision of the 
Leaving unanswered the asser- 
conduct 
themselves as if masters of the place,”’ (which 


ability,) and the necessity of “‘a fifteenth] Minister some ten weeks since. 


jlet her learn the system by which these 
| schools are governed; let her note the dis-| cnment it is impossible to say. 


lof the recitations in the several branches of 


cdge, to refine, elevate, and beautify thi 
Ee 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 2), bev. 


ap- | the Christian population die between one and 


ked for, warm, practical sympathy, and | commence action. Iknow, the all-absorbing 


And not as it, there are four or five millions of blacks in the 


hending our position, it was declared that we 
entertained “the same warm feelings and 


Ts it 





that the appeal waa out of order and weuld 


. f spiritual law which we always evade. 
not be entertained. Nothing wa — : “ 


ia order 
pending struggle that we have manifested | Trustee ee tegrity, to know that to those we reverence 
throughout the previous struggles between! 4 Ee ee ee hict 
: ey I “oe. | fr. Williains grinned aviin which eo 17, ' y ions.”? 
Spain and her former colonies in behalf of | put little of bisecting his heal into two hem- | peo p wens as © Oe 
the latter.”’ ispheres, but said nothin 4 | ffemre 22700EN, im evrUary Gdiury. 
While this was the frank and dignified at- ¥ peoladieas menbnns 
titude of the Government, with reference’ to | a eee 


The great incubus of the South is prejudice. 
Were it possible for the recellections of the 





,, 
“y 





AN INPANT IN DISTR! Baise 
Meanwhile that precocious infani, Repie- | 
sentative Willard, had heen listening with a | 


place which have rendered the policy excead- 
perplexed expression upon his beardless face. 


ingly difficult to maintain. On the one hand, | 


insolent, blood-thirsty, and lawless men as, that he had even heard of the constitution of that they could 


ever bore arms in a bad cause. Onthe other, | the Stato of Indiana. fis limited intelli- 
| Spain has herself acted in many respects | gence enabled him to understand that a seri 
| with more energy than discretion, and with a | ous question was pending, and he fancied that 
| disregard of the rights of others, which was | his position, as the sen ot 
| neither creditable to her good faith, nor war- | quired that he should ¢ 
franted by her position in the family of na-| sions cf his gizantic int 
tions. Between the two, the rights of Amer-, tion of the problem. But tor the life of hin 
ican citizens in Cuba have been frequently | he couldn’t get the hang of it. And so, as 
violated. Our Government has, of course, | the discussion went on and he heard the ar- 
as frequently sought redress, until the num-| guments of the opposing parQe3, be shifted 
her of questions on which the two Powers! bis quid of betel nut helpless!y from one 
are at variance is very considerable, and the | cheek to the other, looking for all the world 
| patience of our own Government {3 well-nigh | like a lump of dough struck by lightuing. 
exhausted. | While he was thus ruminating, uncertain 
In addition to this source of difficulty, our; whether he should take the iloor and expose 
Government has from the first labored with | this gigantic fraud, or whatever it might be, 
great earnestness, but with little success; to | or cast his overwhelming influence in favor 
induce Spain to abolish slavery in the island, | of this measure of absolute justice, or what- 
believing it to be an important, if not a con-| ever it might be, Gen. Kimbal nominated 
trolling, source of the discontent of the Cu-} Hon. R. 5S. Hinton, of Marion, and Mr. Hall 
bans and the weakness of the Spaniards, | Hon. Cyrus T. Nixon, of Plosd, for Trustee | 
This view has been shared by the Liberal | of the Wabash and Erie canal. | 
party in Spain, and has been understood to; Before the vote was taken Gen. Hinball | 
have the sympathy of the King himself. In| read the following note trom Mr. Nixon, 
accordance with it, Spain has promised the | which was received with great applause hy 
ultimate and gradual abolition of slavery, and | the Republicans, 
has also undertaken other reforms. | 
But promises are of themselves not worth 
much. The institution is as strong as ever. | 
The insurrection maintains itself beyond the | 
ij reach of the Spanish troops. The rights of | 
| Americans are still covertly disregarded, and | 
| more often openly threatened. Small satis- 
| 
' 
| 
| 
{ 


nh noble sire, re 





ranch 
P CONCTU- 


deubt that 





ha ! ot 8 
ttothe elueida 





viven them. Here is 
have shown, in an emergency, that they havi 


which they have passed. 
If itis the part of wisdom to learn fron 


of action of those who have been successfu 
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in the appearance of our country and theirs 
NIXON'S LETTER 
Hovsn or REPRESENTATIVES 
January 11, 1875. 
Hor, A. WY. Tall, Seerctary Democratic caucus: 


DEAR Sir.—I submitted my naine in good 


’ 





bor as far as possible from his own. 


faction comes from Spain, and the acts of the ; % candidate for Canal Trustee. The Repub- | make to do his bidding ; 
myself for the place. 
cept your olier. 
not go back on the usages of my party. 1| 


pear empty. On the 29th of October, our 
Government directed our Minister to Spain 
to announce that the limits of our patience 
were approaching. He was instructed, in sub- 
stance, to say that the position of watch-dog 
over our own ports, in order to prevent aid 


self or others. 


Trustee before the General Assembly. 
Yours truly, Cyrus T. Nrxon. 
The call of the roll then proceeded. pew bong? ~ 
When Senator Hall’s name was called, he | erergeuc Tile. 
rose to explain his vete. We said the posi- 
tion of Trustee of the Wabash aud Erie canal, 
who was required to discharge a trust involv- 
ing $18,600,000, was no tritling affair, ‘There 
measures had been taken to carry out that| was a great dillerence between a man who 
promise; and that we had numerous causes | ma) ‘ive been accustomed to handle six: | 
of complaint, which were treated by no means | pel: > and dimes, and could never think of | 
in as candid and friendly a spirit’as we had | the number of dollars involved in this trust, 
1} shown on our part. Since, then, we are in-' «ven in the form of cents. 
.| jured by the continuance of the insurrection,, Mr. Hall lost himself in this scntence and | 
und have indicated effective measures with ; never found his way out, but managed to an- | 
reference to it, further failure ‘will force | nounce that he cast his vote for Mr. Nixon, | 
upon this Government the consideration of | When General Kimball’s name was called, 
-| the question whether duty to itself and to the | he, too, claimed the privilege of explaining 
his vote. He said he should have been very 
glad to cast his vote for Mr. Nixon as Canal 
Trustee or any other olfice withia the gift of 
the Assembly. Dut Mr. Nixon bad submit- | 
ted his name to the Republican caucus which 
had decided against him. He was therefore | “Sess Os. 
compelled to vote for Mr. Hinton. In further | 0! @ Superior class. 
reply to the gent!eman (Mr. Hall) se far as 
the computation of dollars and cents is con- | 


down, was becoming both wearisome and dif- 
ficult; that our Government had pointed out 
one of the principal causes of the insurrection 
in the maintenance of slavery, and had been 
promised its extinction, and that no practical 





tude. 


State. 





and humble drudgery. 


- . a the career of prosperity. 

,| demand some change in the line of action it active, hardy young men of 
‘| has thus fur pursued.’? Moreover: ‘‘ We ’ : 3 

expect redress, and if it should not soon be 
afforded, Spain must not be surprised to find, 
as the inevitable result of the delay, a marked 
change in the feeling and in the temper of 
the people and of the Government of the 
United States.”’ 

€| This notification was conveyed to our 
The reply 
alof the Spanish Govergpment is friendly in 
spirit, but vague in form, as will be seen by 
our Washington dispatches. Renewed as- 
f! Surances are given ag to reform in Cuba, and 
one case of complaint is settled by restitution 
of certain contiscated estates. How much 
further Spain is willing and able to go in the 
direction so plainly pointed out by our Govy- 





cerned, Mr. Hinton is the equal of the gentio- | 
r . her mani i 8 : ms 

sition to which hie aspires are concerned, he | 7¢vome the wealthy ones, 

is the equal of any inan who now composes | 
the Board of Directors. Mr. Hinton is a | 
gentleman of education ; he is a scholar, and | 
he is a Republican. He proved himself true | 
to his country, true to all the rights of hu- 
manity and true to Republicanism ; and, sir, | 
But it is | I cannot sit in my seat and hear any refiec- | 
plain that a point has been reached where | tion upon the ability, the et ce 

¢ | important changes in the attitude of the two | fications of a gentleman whom I know to be | 
of personal moral worth, and of standing 

equal to any man ia this Assembly, and the 














feriors.— Natchez (Mise.) Nee South. 
—_ —_ o- 
Blierida. 





¢| countries toward each other are possible at 


‘TALLATASSER, FLA., January 21. 
anv time.—New York Times. 
} ; a & oe ——- 








arf sical condition, based upon carefully col- dyl«, Hardesly, Hatch, Iedrick, Hollings- 


‘l- lected records. From these it appears that wo:ij), Johnson, Kimball, King, Kirk, Kirk- 
Jewish blood contains little or no scrofula. | pat-.ik, Lenfesty, Mellett, Muller, North, 
The average life of the Jew in London is 
‘forty-nine years, while of the Christian it is 
only thirty-seven years. Ofa given number 
| of Christians only one-quarter will, as a gen- 
| eral rule, live to be sixty —_ while among 
| Jews one-quarter lived to be at least seventy- 
‘one. Among children, fourteen per cent. 0 


Ot rT: + 
o terwiite, Scott, Thayer, Tigzley, Thompson 


Walker, Wesner, Wilson of Blackford, Wil- 
son of Ripley, Wolilin, Wood, Woodard, | 
Wynn, and Mr. Speaker—iv 

For Mr. Nixon: 

Senators Bird, Bowman, Cave, Daugherty, 
Dittemore, Fuller, Francisco, George, Hall, 
Harney, Hinge, Sarnighausen, Slater, Smith, | 
Stroud, Williams, and Winterbotham—17. 


is. five years of age, while only ten per cent. of 
"the Jewish children. Finally, in Prussia it 

requires fifty-one years for the Christian pop- 
| ulation to double itself, and only forty-one 
in- | for the Jewish: If we are not mistaken Pro- 
ag- | fessor Stowe declared that the Jews had re- 


violation of the first section. 





Cauthorn, Claypool, Cline, Coffman, Dial, | jation is hereby repealed or annulled. 
oo 


| —--- — < 
|since they became historic. This proof of | brook, Goble, Gregory, Heller, Henderson, 
hat | their greater average longevity and greater 


| Strange 
A Hrr.—Grace Greenwood relates that 7°) on wWesln—<él. 
the while a proposition for the removal of cer- | Total—Hinton, 72; Nixon, 53. 


the argument 
| being that they were an 


i the opposition. 
care of somewhere, Mr. Thurman replied, | with oe | Wehich was legal was sabmitted to the 
decided 





“No, Mr. President, the United States have 
An ee aane ef the Vaak mon Of the demnation 


te and Women. | lature which has 
sa pang eal Brae Powe replied, = — ‘seal. But, as it is much defaced and worn, a 
2) Ibiss indeed that man’s self-con- new jay nye in all res to the old} 


their coarseness asd vices one, ered, 


alry toward women. ‘‘We are so vulgar and temporarily. 


by false pretences, and are amendable to a} 


; 


' 
} 


flattering to our manhood, tu our sense of in- | 


| most we are miserable fictions and animated | 
li ‘ Junius | 


past to be blotted out, erased entirely from | 
} the minds of the ayo of this country, and ! 

18 placed in this beautiful | Captain's boat was swamped and we lost our | 
land, with all the intelligence and energy | 
they now possess, with the opportunities they | 
here have for making a prosperous and happy | 
country, and for making themselves useful 
and comfortable, there can hardly exist a, 
the exercise of their reasoning | 
faculties would at once prompt them to the 
active use of all the faculties that nature has 
a nation of men who} 
as much brains and energy as the best peo- 
ple on the globe, who, when that emergency 
has passed, sit gloomily down and dream of 
what has been, until they lose from sheer 
lethargy, or misdirected cnergy, tho little 
that is left them from the contlict through | 


i 


| our antagonists, why is it not better for us at 
| once to give up our old ling of conduct, and 
| at once avail ourselves of the ideas and course 


1 


a 


by pursuing a directly antagonistic course ? 
When we compare the appearance of our own 
section with that of the North and West, we 
‘2 | cannot but be struck with the vast difference 
| Were each man seems to wish to isolate him- 
'self, and keep the boundaries of his neigh- | the oars. 
Re-) the fourteen men sat around 
membering the days only, when he could 
| surround himself by people who were slaves | ¢] 
| faith to the Republican caueus last night a3 | to his will, and who he could at all times | the tire for fear of freezing to death, and the 
} he cannot forget; tent wast d y 
ta. q Voir wri y ala A —P = ' 1 ‘ . ings xX yierear { 1e | ° “ dl . 
king’ Government pakeh thei romins ap | nna thle nado elected another ay pnsesey har hamen Tertory- wht | fou, Matha end of the tent 
Tama Republican, and can- | gives him no power for good, either to him- | 
At the North and through | 
shall not consent to be a candidate fur Canal | the West, all the land by being subdivided is | 
_made the abode of active producing men, who! pecad had’ been reduced 
by their close proximity rest upon one an-| : 
| other, and thus enrich one anothers active, | 
This gives to their country 
1 the lively bustling appearance that it pre- 
sents, while ours seems only a gloomy soli-! man rendered 
When will we be wise enough to en- 
courage a similar subdivision of our territory, | 
with a view to having them settled up by men | 
who after all constitute the real wealth of a| 
There still exists in the minds of the | 
people of the South, a false pride that gives | 
| then a distaste for what was in former times | 
the pecullar province of slaves, hardy toil, | 
Could this prejudice 
azainst labor and its connection with the | 
| eradicated condition of slavery be brushed | 
| from the memories of the present generation, ! 
they would have made a long step forward in 
Why should the 
the South now 
look upon labor as something disreputable? | 
There is no longer a class upon whom the! 
manual labor may be thrown for the benefit | 


the exception of the shell-fish, this was the ths statement. they | wir this 
: Sie ne ate 4 ty way ! ; fy PCE 
only food we secured. i sentation at the cost of several |huudred dol 
A. ; : i | Inthe latter part of July the weather be- lars. At their request. a ‘ ; ox ade 
Phe result of the patient | came fearfully tempestuous, and, after several dressed to Robert fT. fince} \ in 


assidugus labor of such men in the communi- | 
ity now enures to his own benefit and secures 
ito himself comfort and wealth, and if those 
who were formerly slaves now become the 


f00n 


It would seem that true pride of race would 
therefore instead of enervating the white 
men, stimulate them to active, persistent la- 
bor that wealth might remain in their hands 
| instead of passing into the hands of those 
| whom they have heretofore deemed their in- 

{ 


“Phe 
civil rights bill passed the Senate to-day by 


| schools and public institutions of learning, 
| the same being supported by money derived 
| from general taxation, or authorized by law, 
y +e ig . | also of cemetery associations and benevolent 
Odi, Ogden, Prentiss, eeves, Riggs, Sat-| associations supported or authorized in the 
° |same way; provided that private schools, 
of Elihart, Thompson of Spencer, Troutman, | cemeteries, and institutions of learning es- 
l tablished exclusively for white or colored 
schools, and maintained respectively by vol- 
untary contributions, shall remain according 
to the terms of the original establishment.’ 

The second section imposes a penalty for 


The third sectiou, that every discrimina-) _ __ 

; ~ 5. | tion against any citizen on account of color 
Representatives Anderson, Baker, Barker, | by the use of the word white or any other | 

Barrett, Blocher, Bowser, Brett, Buskirk, | term in any law, statute, ordinance, or regu- | 


. : Tue Ovv Seav or Viratnra.—The old 

| Hoyer, Isenhower, Jones, Martin, McCon-' seq) of the Commonwealth of Virginia, adopt- | 
the | relative increase would seem to farnish ma-| nel, McKinney, Peed, Pfsimmer, Richard- | eq jn 1799, was lost or mislaid at the time of | 
taining means Of self-defense, the best arms | chorus, perhaps, of his triumphant march to | terial for a contradiction.—Hartford Courant, son, Rudder, Schmuck, 


Smith, Spellman, | the capture of Richmond in 1865, and a new | 
visployed by the ruthless enemy are bought | the White House. But itis time that the col- 


Teeter, Tulley, Whitworth, Wil-| one was adopted, similar in all respects to the 
old, except that the words ‘Liberty and 
; ; Union” were substituted for the historic | ; 
The result was received with cheers and | motto, Sie Semper Tyrannis. But the old seal | allowed for Second-hand Instruments in Exchange. 

be taken | 8Pplause from the Republican members, and | has since been restored to the Secretary of 
eo | the Commonwealth, and the question as to 


tn favor of the oid I 


until it is fin- | 


A Famished Crew. 


ens 
Terribie SamMerings ef thé Sarvivers of the 
Wreeked@ Snutp Golden Hind. 


One of the most extraordinary instances of 
human priration on record ro ag brought 


of the, Americas 


Sgt ae eg Tst officer 
ship Golden Hind, who 
reached this cify from Rio de Janeiro on 
Hind has already been recorded, but the an- 
paralleled sufferings of the portion of her 
ctew who yet sdtvive, we believe has never 
yet been made public. Ina long iuiterview, 
yesterday, Mr. Saville detailed the fearful 
particulars, and We cive the frizhiful <tory in 
his own words. : 
THE FIRST OFFICER'S NARRATIVE. 
The American ship Golden Hind, Capt. 
Benjamin Robbins, left New York on thc 
12th of February, on a voyage to San Fran 
cisco. When in the latitude of St. Cath- 
eripes we experienced a series of heavy 
westerly gales, which continued for nearly 
amonth with great violence. On the 13st 
of June last, when on the west side of I’ata- 
gonia, and at the Pacifle entrance to the 
Straits of Magellan, the pintalsand gudzeons 
of the rudder gave way, and it Loated off. 
Three days were consumed in constructing a 
temporary, one of spare spars. It lasted 
about a week, but in another heavy gale this 
also gave away, and we drifted at the mercy 
of the winds. On tho second day afier the 
last disaster, the Golden Hind struck be- 
tween two rocks, one forward and one aft. 
on the western coast of Patagonia. Three 
boats were hurriedly prepared, the men put 
on extra suits of clothes, laid in a amall quan- 
tity of provisions, and at7 o'clock that even- 
ing lowered away. In the hurry of departure 
nearly all of our nautical instruments were 
left on board, and, in fact, many articles ab- | 
svlutely necessary. There were three boats | 
lowered, the first under command of Capt. | 
Liobbins, the second under command of mvy- 
self, and the third in charge of Mr. Webb, the 
second mate. Each contained seven men. | 
Mr. Webb asserting that he knew tho situa- | 
tion Letter than we did, parted company al- | 
most inimediately, and it being then quite , 
iy under the lee of the land until | 
‘Khe sea, at the time we left the 





morning. 


ship, was breaking over her fore yard, andi, 


during the might she beat to pieces ou the 
rocks, 

The next morning the last vestige of whe 
Golden Hind had disappeared, and a search, 


j which twenty-two Cardinals were ps 





& question. Sometimes we had it boiled and 
sometimes roasted. It tasted something like 
ori’ but it makes me shudder now to think 


when we had eaten almost all of the last 
body the schooner Eagle, of Port Stanley, 
Faulkland Island, out sea-fishinz, hove in 
sight. Ono of our men crawled up to tho 
head of the rocks, and, waving the American 
flag, with the union down, attracted their 
attention. They picked us up and treated 
us all with as great kindness as if we had 
deeu their own kindred. Woe found that we 
had palled about two-thirds df the way 
through the Straits of Magellan, and wore 
then withim sixty miles of Sandy Point. 
There, after the third dav, the Eaglo landed 
us, and the Chilian Governor at cace pro- 
vided us with everything in the way of fool 
and clothing we required. Ho would 
sent us by the steamer to Va! 
before she arrived tho United States sloop. 
of-war Ossipee put into port aod took us on 
board—Captain Rebbins, myself, the stew 
ard, and five seamen, who were left ofa cr 
of twenty-one. From the time the Golie 
Hind went to picces wo spent forty eight 
lays in open boats, with ently the su! n 








pAracsO, UU 








~isteor . 
{ have named. The Captain of the Oss'pee 
shipped the six seamen, althou thalloat i 
were on the sick list, and brought Cartain 
Robbins and myself to Rlode Janciro. The: 
[ met Captain Gorham, of the bark Colin E 


McNeil, who kindly volunteered to brin : mo 
to New Orleans. ~ rahe 

Mr. Saville requested our reporter 
that the treatment he had re recive 
the voyage of the MeNefl could no 
been more courteous had he owne! the ves 
sel, and he desires tu earnestly thank Cart 
Crowell for unremitting attcntions.—ANew 
Orleans Times. ° 

—_ > < ——___ _ 


Aun Important Allocution. 





we tebaenl 


Ov Dee. 28 the Pope held a Cousi-tory, st 

; ; rr pres nt. 

His Holiness, in his allocution, spoke as fule 

lows: ** The Church continues to be sorely 

persecuted. This persecution has for its ole 

ject the destruction of the C; © Church. 

his ts manifested by the ax the Italian 

Geverument, which s lergv to ; 

serve in the army, d p3 ot the i 

eiching, and taxes the property of 

dena, Above all 

—— > ; resenied to v uliament on 
@ subject ef religious corporations deeply 


‘ 
‘ 
| 


than 








, t ' 
wulty oft 

the Chaorch by 
thipes the law prs 


| about twenty cans of beef, a little tea 
Labor. ! 


wounds the rights of posses.Jon of the Uni- 


, versal Church, an olates the rig * 
other boat, but no trace of her could be seen. | Ayostalic ch, and violates the right of our 
Apostolic mission.” The Pope added: “In 


We have long ere this concluded that she! go4 or the resentat: F 

was swamped, and that her entire crew were | ju) pain see sm “i 4 get kw wo False 
drowned. Upon examination it was found! gag eon ee pt ng ng ' he “M arch ong. 
that we had a small box and a bag of hard! gnpresces mer aioe rhe fine te ee 
bread, the bread soaked with seawater, hg alate etacn He KKome or tho 
and deelare void every acqin sit pa of hei 
} perty made ander any title whatsoever,” 


which continued two days, was made for the 


coffee. An allowance of one cracker to cach 
man, aud one can of beef to fourteen, was at His Holiness recalled to t} : ls of 

+ : . é ‘ o » ) ) . 

first issued, but this speedily decreased to | romoters of this law tl ne mints of the 
<n Seagpecety sg Ale pte | sxe: us Taw tho censurca directed 

ail a craeKer, and finally we did mot tuste | goginst th } 

‘ neat 980 who eneroae! tights of 

ig of 

I persecutions 


beef more th: nee : ek : en the 
oes ee than a week. : l the Church, and further sail: © But our erie 
Aftuw days after we left the wreck the |. t the inturies inti aay lab Sabsad aves 
2 at the injuries intlicted on the Chareh in Italy 
A jismuch ageravated | we oCrudy 7 
compass, the only instrament we had, and a! re deen ed ; eng 
quantity of provisions An attempt was : A f “lin tha Ger- 
eee ‘ + 4 AU - WAS man Empire, where not only by witfal ' 
made to reach Sandy Point, a Chilian convict | telhtennt ie Ra nig Mg: A pinay os esa 
settlement, and the coaling station of the 
Pacific nail steamers, about two-thints the 





, to which the Church is su 


































cven was oped y wee, Eb as san wit to cestroy 


j her because persous who noten!y lo not pr 


‘ ; | fess our religion, but who ey m to not . 
| way through the Straits of Magellan, but our | that religion aut rog t ; te a i wee ‘" 8 
‘ are aes . H rad H } i vate o ther VOCS 
| course could only be determined by the sun } p wer of defining the t rachit ip It i r 
[phate | pu pee CHO COncones and Loe rigata 
, 33 ' . of the Catholic ¢ hareh. These maen, beside 
ft was then tubd-ewinter, the mountains | ni: ra 


along the coast were covered with snow and | “a See aeenas Spee tilicn e, do not blush 
ice, and the mercury must have been several | inte Midiein 6 attpoesamel, arcade ten yo, 
degrees below zero, We pulled close to the | 4.¥ tiie clorey = ry fait “hy saiene: — hish- I 
land, working all night in fair weather, and ps ergy, anda faithful peopie, because 


" 2 z ; they will not prefer the law: ' ons , 
during a heavy blow landing and going into | the State to A i as a co ee te po. 
> as State oly commandments cf th 
camp. There were plenty of serub trees | Church. The men who ne va the Hend ~! 
along the coast; and as we were provided public affairs should nese i she etcens at 


with two hatchets and a good supply of 


} ; their subjects hetter th: ha amas Mee: 
; matches, a tire was always to be procured. . erthan tho Roman Cath 


olies render unto Cesar the thin whtah. | 


| During th se Visits we secured quite a ood | Cresar’s, and for that verv reason : ox che ‘ 
| supply of sheli-fish resembling the muscles} (ood the thinos whi eke Biada Tt rte Whe 
but we found that this diet brought on con- | added that es si : te te gy ene sone 
j Stipation, and the entire party became un-j 4, aaniake egg ag vs pen phe. 2004 
well, Por about twenty days the men held | aia yt I ; eatic SS ee ee ene 
out admirably ; but in the bitter cold a nun | cored tothe Chace et tion what Tag ec 


(Gioneva 

P His Holiness further spoke of Spain. declari 
wero terribly swollen. Stee curther spoke of Spain, declaring 
3 } that the Clergy Dotation law was opposed tu 

- ma 

| the concordats and to tustico, and he protest- 
a: ped against that Inw. Tha Vope lkew! 
A fire was built in the centre, and | ace), ; piety Pie vaso 
ss teak cane! dwelt upon the sehisiuss am the Armeni- 
: , . : Hight | ans of Constantinopls, who persisted in theie 
Wo sudered terribly from loss of | repettion and iy (hig pra are oa 
sep, as no one dared to remain away from |): ential Sait Be rabesea sro ternal Dons ¥ 
) prived the Roman Catholics of thely iiymunt!- 

| o » ythy , i 
jtes, On the other hand, the §£ ope rejoiced 
Jat the constancy and the setivity of this cpis- 
| copate and clergy ofall Uiese countries where, 

i 


| 

| . curred to the Church et the Canton o! 
| ber were frost-bitten, and our legs and feet , wurch of the Canton 

} a j 

| 

| On going into camp we constructed a ient 

of the boat’s sail and a mizzen roya! sail with 


| through. 


oo small to hold all im a reclining 


the general debility from insufficient food, and 


‘sage : jointly with a fait lreoy! ° fer he 
the extrenie pain in our limbs, rendered the vahte of a a ’ 7 Ah He feud the 
progress slow, and very often we camped for! iy Metro a a re Oe ae ee lavited 
several days at atime. The allowance of | ; oer, wo AASUIS CUGiT Sale 


gans for consultation. im ocd 
against iniquity, and conclu 


. vr to batt! 
! to a quarter of a freee it Ee: roe 
cracker a day, and very often the men did | ; Sapp Be ce 
: : - 2 | the Alinighty tocome to the ald eft! ci 
without for a day or two together to help out | Afte , th Z i wi tang ~ esti tear Church. 
he a lv. Their c oe ae ae ita | Alter the allocution, the | Ope « ted cleven 
the supply. ir conduct throughows the | Sishops, of whor we f 1 
| dreadful ordeal was mest courageous. hvery! Gooniends ee ree ena eee 
° lici A “Sel ; jy. | opaintaras, and two belonging to other ua- 
implicit obedience, ard, el) tions, After the ocution the Pore recelved 
| though the ravages of hunger rendered ench the Cardinals. who offs oS te ee ee 
pe : 45636 j a : @ Cardinais, wlio offered him thelr eou- 
almost an animal, the general welfare was vratulations ; 
never lost sight of. PE rr me ee sige 
Almost the entire month of July was spent iis 
in pulling in what was believed tu be the di-| AN Erkorn Connncrep. We 
rection ty Sandy Point. The only human bes! ¢ytlowing in the Boltonsi: Ameriza 
ings we met were an Indian and two squaws | ; eisaeess 
in acanoe, They treated us cordially, and 
Willingly exchanged a duck for a sma!l quan- | 
tity of tcbacco, but they had no other provi- | 
sions. We had secured from the ship two 
rifles, an] one of the crew shot a duck, but 
the powder became wet, and our weapons 
were useless. A dead duck tound among the 
rocks was also secured and eaten, but with 


fad the 


THE LINCOLN 


BIBLN. 

A paragraph having appeared ia the Sun, 
stating that the Bible presented to Presideut 
Lincola by the colored people of the South 
had recently been presented by Mra. Linecola 
to Rev. Dr. Miner, of Belvidcre, Mlinois, 
tnuch interest Shag been manifested by the 
colored people of Baltimore as to the truth of 


P luaking in- 
quiry as to the fate of the Bible, to whic! 
the tol bWiyY answes has * no rad: 


€ bile 


days of fruitiess budeting, we went into our 
last encampment. It was a terribly bleak 
and desolate spot, shut out from the sea, by 
high clits, and tilled with low, stunted trees. 


Wade’ 


1GO, j 









Pon FJ §£ , 

We found, however, a few roots, some ber- | ~~ beer ge eaten ; 
ries, and, strange to say, a little celery, and, |, “ig bala tee fi ag i = ) iit re is 
not knowing whether the veyetables were | woth Deceaiber, 1 cg tO Say that Lam in- 

Senne ee os ee formed by Mrs. Lincoln that she has n 
poisonous or not, each man partook raven- |“ ; oth. i 
ously of whatever he could fund. The high} presented the Lible you reter t yous, 
tides prevented our securing any -hell-tish, | aud has no intention of ton; nithat. 
and the fuw seals we saw were tuo timid to | o la her possession, as it ha , ssiniaelld 
capture, but we secured water in abundance | eral beamed i : 
from the streams running down the mountain Very respeciiully, yo 

Hiere the men became seriously ill. Their | Rornisa 4 
legs were swollen to frightful proportions, ' -<¢ -@- 
but few could wear their boots, and a mia- -A lawver, in falling hea't tht 2.000 


jority wandered about with their feet tied | acres of land near st. Pa 


{ 
' 
| 





Charley, a Genaan seaman, aud tnally an- 
other sailor called Frank. All of them died 
within ten davs of each other, and all were 
laid side by side out in the bushes, As each | 
| one left us, we took ‘iis clothes to keep the 
living ones warm, but daring all these days 
not one of us had a mouthful of food. 
At length, the steward taking one of the | on4 before the Sontherr : Wf. 
men out with bins into the brush, returned | ayy claims of Southern loyalists agsinss the 
> «6With slices of meat. which were roasted Over | Government for stores or sapp! 
the fire, anl eagerly devours We all of j nished the (mite A States army daring the rebel 
us knew we were sustaining life ou the bodies | jion, forwarded through the New Nat! 
of our dead compauions, bur no man asked |) Era, will receive special attention paneers 
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From Mr. Edward Hoffman, the Celebrated Pianist - 
“I conscientiously believe that your Piano is, in every respect, a mcst inagnycent 


From the sitpmine * 7 
“Tne American Piano has deservedly me a very popular Lastrument. 
s@P Responsible Agents wanted for umpepupied territory. Sead for circulars to 
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AL SYRUP 


Joy to the World--I Have Come to Cure and Not to Kill! 


Dr. Wormley’s Pectoral Syurp is a Sure Cure for Coughs, Colds, 


Bronchitis, Asthma, anc 


It is a sure cure and safe remedy, an 
injurious effects, as its component parts are 


= ~-2 ee ee ee = 
— - = eee eee ae 


1 all Lung and Bronchial Affections. 


d can be used by the most delicate invalid and the youngest infant without fear of any 


purely vegetable. 


It has been used for several years in a large number of cases with 


the greatest success, and there are now numbers of persons in this city who can bear testimony to its efficacy, and have derived 


almost instantaneous relief from its use. 


It has never fuiled, and the proprietor does not hesitate to offe 


ra reward of twenty-five dollars to any one who will produce 


a ease of cold or cough (unless caused by consumption) which this remedy, if fairly tried, will fail to oure. 


Bola Wholosalic by 
CHAE LES SKOnE «c& CO-, 


dee 12-ly Sold retail b 


: | 
SPEAK NAE ILL. 


Other people have their faults, 
And so have ye as well, 
But all ye chance to see and hear 
Ye have no right to tell. 
If ye canna speak 0? good, 
Take care, and see, and feel, 
Earth has all too much o’ woe 
And not enough o’ weal. 


Be careful that ye make nae strife 
Wi? meddling tongue and brain, 
For ye will find enough to do 
If ve but look at hame. 
If ve canna speak o’ good, 
Oh, dinna speak at all, 
For there is grief and woe enough 
On this terrestrial ball. 


If ye should feel like picking flaws, 
Ye better go, I ween, 

And read the bock that tells ye a‘l 
About the mote and beam. 


Dinna lend a ready ear 
To gossip and to strife, 

Or, perhaps, ’twill make for ye 
Nae funny thing of life. 


Oh dinna add to others’ woe, 
Nor mock it with your mirth, 

But give ye kindly sympathy 
To suffering ones of earth, 


————_—_e + 2+ s—_—_-- 


—Kari gum is obtained chiefly from Aus- 
tralia, and was placed on the free list last 
winter. This gum is dug from the ground 
like coal, and is brought by the ship-load. 
Heretofore Great Britain had the exclusive 
use of this traflic—manufacturing largely 
therefrom various kinds of varnish and ex- 
porting the same to this country. But now, 
since the crude gum is imported free into the 
United States, several extensive varnish fac- 
tories have been erected. 


M. =. BS. CAR, 
ARTISTE IN 

PAPER, LEATHER, 
FLOWERS, 


WAX, AND HAIR 


Pupils received Saturdays from 2to 5 P. M. 
No. 821 Fourteenth street Northwest. 
jan9 3mo 


ww” BO<dD BE 4d A ELS. 


JNITED STATES MAIL. 
MARYLAND. 
Post Orrice Der RTMENT, 
Wasninoton, December 1, 1872. 
Proposals will be received at the Contract 
Office of this Department until 3 p. m. of 
March 3, 1873, (to be decided on or before 
March 20, 1873,) for conveying the mails of the 
United States, from July 1, 1873, to June 30, 
1876, in the State of Maryland, on the routes 
and by the schedules of departures and arrivals 
herein specified. 
( Bidders will examine carefully the forms and 
instructions annexed. ) 


The attention of bidders is called to the 4th 
section of the Post Office appropriation act of 
March 3, 1871, which requires that all bids of 
$5,000 and upward shall be accompanied by a 
check or dratt of not less than five per cent. of 
such bid. 


Railroad routes not advertised. 

From Plumnerville to Frederick, 3 miles 
and back, three times a week, by 4 
schedule of departures and arrivals sat- 
isfactory to the postmaster at Plumner- 
ville. 


3612 


From College St. James to Breatheds 
ville, = miles and back, three times a 
week, by n schedule of departures and 
arrivals satisfactory to the 
at College St James. 
Proposals invited for six times a-week 
service. 


postmaster 


From Conococheague, by Fairview and 
Cearfoss, to Mason and Dixon, (Pa.,) 
10 miles and back, three times a week. 

leave Conococheagie Monday, Wea.es- 
day, and Saturday at 1 p.m. ; 

Arrive at Mason and Dixon by 4 p. m.; 
Leave Mason and lvixon Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Saturday, at 4:30 p. m.: 

Arrive at Conocochesugue by 7:30 p. m. 

From Dundee to Skipton, 54 miles and 
back, once a week, by a schedule of 
departures and arrivals satisfactory to 
the postmaster at Dundee. 


From Westminster, by Mexico (n 0) and 
Snysdersburgh, (n o,) to Manchester, 
10 miles and back, once a week. 

Leave Westminster Saturday, at Ya. m. : 

Arrive at Manchester by 12 m. ; 

Leave Manchester Saturday at 1 p.m. ; 

Arrive at Westminster by 4 p. m. 

Proposals invited for twice a week ser- 
vice. 


From Suttsville to Lanham, 4 miles and 
back, three times « week, by a sched- 
ule of res and arrivals satis 
factory to the postmaster at Suits 
ville. 


departu 


Proposals also invited for service, omit 
ting Lanham, and ending at Wilson's 
Station, (n o.) 


From Mulliken Station (no, by Mitchell 
ville and Shepherd's Store, to West 
fiver, 12 miles and Lack, three times 
a week. 

Leave Mulliken Station Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday at Ya m. ; 

Arrive at West River by 12 m.; 

Jwcuve West River Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday at 1] p. m.: ; 

Arrive at Mulliken Station by 4 p. in. 

Proposals invited for six-times a-week 
service. 

From Duffield to White Plains Stati 
(B.& P. BR. R.,) 24 miles 7 tom 


2688 


.| present annual pay on the route; or in case of 


y all Druggists. 
= a —_ enone ——————s 
FORM OF PROPOSAL, GUARANTEE, | 
AND CERTIFICATE. 


PROPOSAL. 


The undersigned, ——- ——-, whose post office | 
» State of | vated 
, proposes to convey the mails of the Uni- | | ? 
ted States, from a ” —s 1876, | mail, the condition of hills, roads, streams, &c., 

’ 


address is » county of 





on route No.—~, 
under the advertisement of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, dated December 1, 1872, ‘‘ with celerity, 
certainty, and security,’’ (law of June 8, 1872,) 
for the annual sum o dollars. 

This proposal is made with full knowledge of 
the distance of the route, the weight of the mail 
to be carried, and all other. particulars in refer- 
ence to the route and service; and, also, after 
careful examination of the laws and instructions 
attached to advertisement of mail service; and of 
the provisions contained in the act of Congress of 
June 8, 1872. 

Dated , Bidder. 





GUARANTEE. 


The undersigned, residing at , State of 

, undertake that, if the foregoing bid for 
carrying the mail on route No. —— be accepted 
by the Postmaster General, the bidder will, prior 
to the Ist of June, 18738, enter into the required 
obligation, or contract, to perform the service 
proposed, with good and sufficient sureties. 
This we do, understanding distinctly the obli- 
one one liabilities assumed by guarantors. 

Yated —— 


CERTIFICATE, 


The undersigned, postmaster of , State 
of , certifies, UNDER HIS OATH OF OFFICE, 
that he is acquainted with the above guarantors, 
and knows them to be men of property and able 
to make good their guarantee ; and that bidder 
and guarantors are Bem the age of 21 years. 


Bids of $5,000 and upward must be accom- 
panied by a certified check, or draft on some sol- 
vent national bank, equal to five per centum on the 


new service, not less than 5 per centum of one 
year's pay proposed in bid.—( Section 258, Act of 
June 8, 1872.) 

The Postmaster must not sign the certificate 
until the sum of the bid is inserted and the bid 
and guarantee signed by all the_ parties, and 
dated. 


OATH REQUIRED BY SECTION 246 OF 
AN ACT OF CONGRESS, APPROVED 
JUNE 8, 1872, TO BE AFFIXED TO 
EACH BID FOR CARRYING THE MAIL, 
AND TO BE TAKEN BEFORE AN OF- 
FICER QUALIFIED TO ADMINISTER 
OATHS. 


) Fe , of , bidder for convey- 
ing the mail on route No. ——, from 

do swear that I have the ability pecuniarily to 
fulfill my obligations as such bidder; that the 
bid is made in good faith, and with the intention 
to enter into contract and perform the service in 
case said bid shall be accepted; and that the 
signature of the guarantors thereto are genuine, 
and that I believe the said guarantors to be pe- 
cuniarily oe for and able to pay all 
damages the United States shall suffer by reason 
of my failing to perform my obligations as such 
bidder. . 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, -——, for 
the —— of ——, this day of , A. 
187 , and in testimony thereof I hercunto sub- 
scribe my name and affix my official seal the 
day and year aforesaid. 





([seaL. ] 


Notre.—When the oath is taken before a jus- 
tice of the peace, the certificate of the clerk of 
a court of record should be added, under his 
seal of office, that the person who administered 
the oath is a duly dualified justice of the peace. 


4INSTRUCTIONS TO BIDDERS AND POST- 
MASTERS: 


CONTAINING ALSO CONDITIONS TO BE INCORPORA- 
TED IN THE CONTRACTS TO THE EXTENT THE 
DEVARTMENT MAY DEEM PROPER, 


1. Seven minutes are allowed to each inter- 
mediate office, when not otherwise specified, for 
assorting the mails. 

2. On routes where the mode of conveyance 
admits of it, the special agents of the Post Office 
Department, also post office blanks, mail bags, 
locks and keys, are to be conveyed without extra 
charge. 

3. **Way bills’’ or receipts, prepared by post 
masters or other agents of the Department, will 
accompany the mails, specifying the number 
and destination of the several bags, to be exam- 
ined by the postmasters, to insure regularity in 
the delivery of bags and pouches. 

_ 4. No pay will be made for trips, not per- 
formed ; and for each of such omissions, if the 
failure be occasioned by the fault of the con- 
tractor or carrier, three times the pay of the 
trip will be deducted. For arrivals so far be- 
hind time as break connection with depending 
mails, and not sufficiently excused, one-fourth 
of the compensation for the trip is subject to 
orfeiture. For repeated delinquencies of the 
kind herein specified, enlarged penalties, pro- 
portioned to the nature thereof, and the import- 
ance of the mail, may be made. 

5. For leaving behind or throwing off the 
mai's, or any portion of them, for the admission 
of passengers or for being concerned in setting 
up or running an express, conveying intelligence 
in advance of the mail, a quarter's pay may be 
deducted. 

6. Fines will be imposed, unless the delin 
quency be promptly and satisfactorily explained 
by certilicates of postmasters, or the aflidavits 
of other credible persons, for failing to arrive in | 
contract time; for neglecting to take the mail 
from or deliver it into a post office; for suf- 
fering it to be wet, injured, destroyed. robbed, 
or los: ; and for refusing, after demand, to con- 
vey the mail as frequently asthe contractor runs, 
or is concerned in running a coach, car, or 
steamboat on a route. 

7. The Postmaster General may annul the 
contract for repeated failures to run agreeably 
to contract: for violating the post office laws, or 
disobeying the instructions ef the Department ; 
for refusing to discharge a carrier when required 
by the Department to do so ; for running an ex- 
press, as aforesaid, or for transporting persons 
or packages conveying mailable matter out of 
the mail. 

8. The Postmaster General may order an in- 


a@ pro sata increase on the contract pay. He 
may change schedules of departures and arrivals 
in all cases, and particularly to make them con- 


480 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


ae 


February. May, and August—provided that re- 
quired evidence of service has been received. 
10. The distances given are believed to be 
substantially correct; but no increased pay will 
be allowed should they be greater than edver- 
tised, if the points to be supplied are correctly 
Bidders must inform themselves on this 
point, and also in reference to the weight of the 


and all toll bridges, turnpikes, plank roads, fer- 
| ries, or obstructions of any kind by which ex- 


| pense may begncurred. No claim for additional 


| pay, based on such ground, can be considered, 
| nor for alleged mistakes or misapprehension as 
to the degree of service; nor for bridges de- 
stroyed, ferries discontinued. or other obstruc- 
tions causing or increasing distance or expense 
occurring during the contract term. Offices es. 
tablished after this advertisement is issued, and 
also during the contract term, are to be visited 
without extra pay, it the distance be not in- 
creased. ; ' 

11. Bidders are cautioned to mail their ag oe 
sals in time to reach the Department by the day 
and hour named, (3 p. m., March 8, 1873.) for 
bids received after that time will not be considered 
in competition with bids, of reasonable amount, 
received in time. Neither can bids be consid- 
ered which are without the guarantee required b 
law, and a certificate of the sufficiency of suc 
guarantee and the oath of the bidder, according 
to section 246, act of June 8, 1872. 

12. Bidders should first propose for service 
strictly according tothe advertisement, and then, 
if they desire, separately for different service ; and 
if the regular bid be the lowest offered for adver- 
tised service the other proposition may be con- 
sidered. 

13. There should be but one route bid for ina 
proposal. Consolidated or combination bids 
(‘proposing one sum for two or more routes’’) 
cannot be considered. 

14. The route, the service, the yearly pay, the 
name and residence of the bidder, (that is, his 
usual post office address,) and the name of each 
member of a firm, where a company offers, 
should be distinctly stated. 

15. Bidders are requested to use, as far as 
practicable, the printed proposals furnished by 
the Department, to write out in full the sum of 
their bids, and to retain copies of them. 

Altered bids should not be submitted; nor 
should bids once submitted be withdrawn. No 
withdrawal of a bidder or guarantor will be al- 
lowed unless the withdrawal is received twenty- 
fours hours previous to the time fixed for open- 
ing the proposals. 

Each bid must be guaranteed by two responsi- 
ble persons. The bid and guarantee should be 
signed plainly with the full name of each person. 

The Fostaester General reserves the right to 
reject any bid which may be deemed extravag 
gant; and also to disregard the bids of fuilin, 
contractors and bidders. (Act of June 8, 1872, 
section 249.) 

16. The bid should be sealed, superscribed 
‘*‘Mail Proposals, State of —-—,’’ addressed 
‘Second Assistant Postmaster General, Contract 
Office,’’ and sent by mail, not by or to an agent. 
Bids of $5,000 per annum and upward must be 
accompanied by a certified check or draft on 
some solvent national bank, equal to 5 per cent. 
ofthe amount. (See law of Congress of June 
8, 1872.) 

17. The contracts are to be executed and re- 
turned to the Department byor before the 1st day 
of June, 1873, otherwise the accepted bidder will 
be considered as having failed, and the Postmas- 
ter General may proceed to contract for the ser- 
vice with other parties, according to law. 

Transfers of contracts or of interest in con- 
tracts, are forbidden by law, and consequently 
cannot be allowed. Neither can bids, or inter- 
est in bids, be transferred or assigned to other 
parties. Bidders will therefore take notice that 
they will be expected to perform the service 
awarded to them through the whole contract 
term. 

18. Section 249 of the act of June 8, 1872, 
provides that contracts for the transportation of 
the mail shall be ‘‘awarded to the lowest bidder 
tendering sufficient guarantees for faithful per- 
formance, without other reference to the mode 
of such transportation than may be necessary ‘o 
provide for the due celerity, certainty, and se- 
curity thereof.’”’ Under this law bids that pro 
pose to transport the mails with ‘‘celerity, cer 
tainty, and security,’’ having been decided to be 
the only legal bids, are construed as providing for 
the entire mail, however large, and whatever may 
be the mode of conveyance necessary to insure its 
‘‘celerity, certainty, and security,’’ and have the 
preference over all others, and no others are con- 
sidered, except for steamboat routes. 

19. A modification of a bid in any of its es- 
sential terms is tantamount to a new bid, and 
cannot be received, so as to interfere with regu- 
lar competition. —— a new bid, with guar- 
antee and certificate, is the only.way to modify 
a previous bid. 

20. Postmasters are to be careful not to certify 
to the sufficiency of guarantors without knowing 
that they are persons of sufficient responsibility. 
(See section 247, act of June 8, 1872.) They 
must not sign the certificate until the sum of the 
bid is inserted, and the bid and guarantee are 
signed by the bidder and (two) guarantors; a 
disregard of this instruction by postmasters will 
subject them to immediate remoral, and to severe 
penalties. 

Postmasters are also liable to dismissal from 
office for acting as agents of contractors or bid- 
ers, with or without compensation, in any 
business matter, or thing, relating to the mail 
service. They are the trusted agents of the De- 
partment, and cannot consistently act in both 
capacities. 

21. All bidders, guarantors, and sureties are 
distinctly notified that on a failure to enter into 
or perform the contracts for the service proposed 
for in the accepted bids, their legal liabilities 
will be enforced against them. 

22. Present contractors, and persons known 
at the Department, must, equally with others, 
procure guarantors and certificates of their suffi- 
ciency substantially in the forms above pre- 
scribed. The certificate of sufficiency must be 
signed by a postmaster. 


JOHN A. J. CRESWELL, 
Postmaster General. 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 
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Justice of the Peace, Notary 


P ublic, and 
Commissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territories, 


crease of service on a route by allowing therefor Corner of Eighth and E Streets, Northwest, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Tribune. 


A ———— 


Now, as heretofore, Taz Taincxs strives to 
be first of all and eminently a news " 
France a Republic—England and 
jually permeated with Republican 
pain swaying in the nerveless grasp of a ruler 
too good for a King and too weak for a 
liean, who is unable to govern the grest ials 
that blocks the entrance to our Gulf of Mexico, 
and equally unable to give it up—the German- 
speaking peoples agitated by a new Protestant- 
ism, separating from the See of Rome on the 
dogma of. Papa! Infallibility and assuming to 
recognize the *‘Old Catholics’’—the whole Con- 
tinent pervaded by the intellectual ferment that 
comes of the conflict between old ideas, philo- 
sophical, theological, material, and the advances 
of Physical Science—Rassia and Great Britain 
running a race for the final gains that shall 
determine Asiatic supremacy—China seeming 
ready to abandon her advances and reclose her 
half opened gates—Japan abolishing feudalism 
afd inviting Western civilization to irradiate 
Western commerce to enrich her long-hidden 
empire—such are phases of the news from abroad 
which the mails over all Continents and the 
wirea under all Seas are daily bearing to us. 
With able and trusted Co ts in the 
leading capitals, and wherever great changes are 
in progress, THe Taiscvsye aims, at whatever 
cost, to lay before its readers the most prompt, 
complete, and popular presentment of these 
diverse and conflicting movements—through all 
of which, as it fondly trasts, the toiling masses 
are everywhere struggling up toward larger re- 
cognition and a brighter future. 
t home the struggle for Freedom seems over. 
The last slave has long been a citizen ; the last 
opposition to emancipation, enfranchisement, 
equal civ'l rights, has been formally abandoned. 
No party, North or South, longer disputes the 


NAL ERA. 


‘dear, | Near Heusten, 


ewe ore ee 


e «as 
POWELL HOUSE, 


158 Thompson Street, 
NEW YORK. 


_ 


This house possesses attractions superior to 
any other of its class in the city; been newly 


air, 

fe pollen 5 

tral and it the advan of being 
within a few minutes walk of the princip 
churches, and the very main line of city rail- 
roads. 


Strangers visi 

wating delays: by not giving up the checks 
TE thelr bensnee to express agents, on the line 
of railways or on board of steamboats, but hold 
on to their checks until they arrive at the house, 
when the proprietor will send for their bag- 


iso, do not en hackmen to bring you to 
the house, but take the Houston and Chambers 
street cars, which run on a line with all the 
Charleston, Boston and Norwich landings, and 
the Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia 
depots, on West street. The Houston and 
Chambers Street cars, will land them within 
half a block from the house. 
Asan example of the assiduous care to pro- 
vide for the public wants, the undersigned re- 
8 lly.calis the attention of persons visiting 
e city, to the Powel! House, and solicits their 


WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 
octl0-tf 


the city, can avoid the ag- 





result of the War for the Union; all declare that 
these results must never be undone; and, with 
a whole people thus united on the grand plat- 
form of All — for All, whereto our bloody 
struggle, and the prolonged civil contests that 
followed, have led us, the Republic closes the 
records of the bitter, hateful Past, and turns 
peacefally, hopefully, to the less alarming be- 
cause less vital problems of the Future. To 
whatever may elucidate the general discussion 
or action on these, Toe Taiscne gives amplest 
space and most impartial record. Whatever 
parties may propose, whatever political leaders 
may say, whatever officers may do, is fairly set 
down in its columns, whether this news helps or 
hinders its own views. Its readers have the 
right to an honest statement of the facts; and 
this they always get. ' 

But as to its own political principles, Tae 
Triscxe is of course, hereafter as heretofore, 
the champion of Equal Rights, irrespective of 
Race, Nativity, or Color. it stands irflexibly 
by the Amendments for the permanent security 
of those Rights, which have been solemnly in- 
corporated by the People, in the Constitution of 
the United States. Independent of all political 
parties, it endeavors to treat them all with judi- 
cial fairness. It labors to purify the adminis- 
tration of Government, National, State, and 
Municipal, and whenever those in authority, 
whether in National, State, or Municipal affairs, 
take the lead in this work, it will therein give 
them its cordial support. But it can never be 
the servitor of any political party ; nor will it 
surrender or even waive its right to criticise and 
condemn what is wrong, and commend what is 
right in the action of any parties or of any pub- 
lic men. 

Now, as always, Tne Tripune labors with all 
its heart for the promotion of the great ma- 
terial interests of the country. The progress 
of Invention and of Labor-Saving, the develop- 
ment of our resources, the preservation of our 
Land for the Landless and its rapid subjuga- 
tion to human wants, the utilization of our vast 
underlying Ores, the extension of the facilities 
for bringing Producer and Consumer nearer to- 
gether—whatever tends to swell the ranks, in- 
crease the knowledge and better the condition 
of those devoted to Productive Industry finds 
mention and encouragement in our columns. 

Tue Weekly TRIBUNE, now more than thirty 
years old, has endeavored to keep up with the 
progress of the age in improvement and in en- 
terprise. It devotes a large share of its col- 
umns to Agriculture as the most essential and 
general of human pursuits. It employs the 
ablest and most successful cultivators to set 
forth in brief, clear essays their practical views 
of the Farmer's work. It reports public dis- 
cussions which elucidate that work; gathers 
from every source agricultural news, the re- 
ports of the latest experiments, the stories of 
the latest successes and failures, and whatever 
may tend at once to better Agriculture, and to 
commend it as the first and most important of 
progressive Arts, based on natural science. 

Tue Weexk.y T'r1gunk appeals also to Teach- 
ers, Students, and persons of inquiring minds, 
by the character of its Literary contents, which 
include reviews of all the works ppg 
from the master minds of the Old or New 
World, with liberal extracts from those of 
especial interest. Imaginative Literature also 
claims attention, but ina subordinate degree. 
‘‘Home Interests’’ are discussed weckly by a 
lady specially qualified to instruct and interest 
her own sex, and the younger portion of the 
other. No column is more eagerly sought or 

erused with greater advantage and profit than 

ers. The News of the Day, elucidated by 
brief comments, is’) so condensed that no 
reader can deem it diffuse, while given suf- 
ficiently in detail to satisfy the wants of the 
average reader. Selections are regularly made 
from the extensive Correspondents of Tue 
Dairy Trisune from every country, and its 
editorials of more permanent value are here 
reproduced. In short, Tue Weekty Trisune 
commends itself to Millions by ministering to 
their intellectual wants more fully than they 
are met by any other journal, while its regular 
reports of the Cattle, Country Produce, and 
other Markets, will of themselves save the 
farmer who regularly notes them far more than 
his journal's price. 

For the family circle of the educated farmer 
or artisan, Tue Werkty Trisune has no su- 
perior, asis proved by the hundreds of thou- 
sands who, having read it from childhood, still 
cherish and enjoy it in the prime and on the 
down hill of lite. We respectfully urge those 
who know its worth to commend Tne Week._y 
Trisune to their friends and neighbors, and we 
proffer it to clubs at prices which barely pay the 
cost,of paper and presswork. 

TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 
One copy, one year—52 issues 
Five copies, one year—52 iseues 
TO ONE ADDRESS. 
All at one Post Office. 
10 copies 
20 copies 
30 copies 
And an extra to each Club. 
TO NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
All at one Post Office. , 
$1 35 each. 


copies 
- 1 20 each. 


10 

20 COPICS......004 seseeeeee 

30 copies 

And an extra to each Club. 
ga@s~ For Clubs of Fifty Tue Semi-WeeKcy 
Tripvune will be sent as an extra copy. 


NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
is published every Tvespay and Farpay, and, 
being printed twice a week, it contains nearly 
all the important News, Correspondence, Re- 
views, and Editorials of Tue Daity, includin 
everything on the subject of Agriculture, an 
maak interesting and valuable matter, for which 
there is not sufficient room in tHe WEEKLY 
Txipuse. Tue Sewr-Weexty Triscxe also 
gives, in the eourse of a year, THREE OK FOUR 
of the 

Best axp Larest Porvian Novets. 

by living authors. The cost of these alone, if 
bought in book form, would be from six to eight 
dollars. Its price has been lately rednced, so 
that Clubs can now secure it at liale more than 
the cost, to single subscribers, of Tae Wegxty. 
Nowhere else can so much current intelligence 
and permanent literary matter be had at so 
cheap a rate as in the Semi-WeexLy Trisuse. 


TERMS OF THE SEMI- WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


One copy, one one, 104 numbers........-....$3 00 
Five copies, or over, tor each copy. 2 50 
Ten copies (and one extra copy) for....... 25 00 


TERMS OF THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 
To Mail Subecribers, $10 a year. 


et 
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THE FREEDMAN’ | 
SAVINGS AND TRUST 


Com PAN WY. 


I Vational Savings Bank. 


ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1865. 


Chartered by the Government of the Untied 
States. 


Banking House 1507 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Opposite the Trea.ury. 


Deposits of five cents or auy larger amounts 
received. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 
of five dollars or more. deposits payable on 
demand, with interest due. All accounts strictly 
private and confidential. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
C. BRANCH OFFICES ia all the larger cities 
of the South and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS IN- 
STITUTION, established by the authority of 
the United States Government for the benefit of 
the Freedmen, knows no distinction of rac or 
color, and offers its great advantages to all 
classes alike. 


SAVE THESMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
vices—don't smoke—don't drink—don't buy lot- 
tery tickets. Put the money you save into the 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


Open from 9 A. M. to4 P. M. each day, aun} 
on Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive 
deposits oply. from 64 to 8 o'clock. je 22-1y_ 





NEATLY FITTED UP FOR THE ACCOM- 
MODATION OF THE TRAVELING 
PUBLIC. 

THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND WELL 
VENTILATED, AND FURNISHED WITH 
ALL NECESSARY COMFORTS. 


@Ouwurm "NRsebile 


THE MARKET AFFORDS. 


Szazuapke Boaz 


LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, 
PIPES, kc. 


Situated on corner of Oglethorpe and Win- 
field streets, Brunswick, Ga. 


WM. P. GOLDEN, 
Proprietor. 


ROBERT J. HOLLAND, 
Phonography. 


THE COURSE, TO PERSONS IN CLASS, 
IN PRIVATE, AND BY MAIL. 


1236 10th st., bet. M and N sts., 
a _ Washington, D. C. 


GILBERT HOUSE, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 1872, 


no7-3mo 


minutes walk of all the principal Mineral 
Springs, situated on Washington street, nearly 
opposite the Baptist Church, one of the most 
beautiful streets in Saratoga. 


THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND AIRY, 


well ventilated, and neatly furnished; wil! be 
kept open during the season as a 


First Class Private Boarding House. 


market affords. 

Rererences—Frederick Douglass, Bishop J. 
W. Loguen, T. J. Bowers, Philadelphia; Kev. 
N. Freeman, Brooklyn; Peter F. Baltimore, 
Troy; William Rich, Troy; Adam Blake, 
Albany ; Wm. H. Montague, Springfield, Mass.; 
Col. K. Harlan, Cincinnati, Ohio; George F 
T. Cook, D. C.; J. G. Green, Columbia, S. C. 

O. C. GILBERT, Proprietor. 





K 2*8tToNe HOUSE, 
BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


Tables always supplied with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient 
and cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or permanent boarders. Give us a call. 

nov 9-tf 


CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 


DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


No. 412 Eleventh Street, 


Between E street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


de7-tf WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ayers 


Cherry Pectoral, 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
such as Coughs, Colds, Whooping 
Cough, Bronchitis, Acthma, 
aod Consumption. 


Amerg the 


= % great 
of moder 
Sere, tew ure of 
; Move real value to 
moaukind then this ej 
fectnal reve @° tor ail 
diseases &: Throat 
and Lungs. A vast 
trial of ita virtues, 
throughcut this 
other countries, 
shown that 
surely and eilectually 
The te-fimony of cur best cit 
zeus, of all clisses, establishes the fact, that 
Curkey Preronan wil and dees releve and 
a attiietiog disorders of the ‘Threat and 
Lang? beyoul any other medicine. The most 
Giugeroas affections of the Pulmonary Organs 
Yield to its power; and cases cof Consampe 
tiea, cured by this preparation, are public- 
iv kuows, so remiurkab!e ux hardly to be be- 
lieved, were they not proven bevond dispute. 
Asa rene ty it ic wlequate, on which the public 
un re y fur full proweetion. By curing Coughs, 
ti- fereruanera at tadhe serious divense, if saves 
Bunam sere! lives, and an amount of suffering 
na to be ewnputel. It challenges trial, and con- 
Viaees the most seeoticnl  bvery family shold 
heey it Oo Hand asa profection against.tne early 
tort Qupercerved attack of Pulmouary Aflections, 
whieh are easily met at first, but which Leeome 
incurable, and too often fatal, if neglected. ‘Ten- 
der lungs need this defence; and it is unwise to 
be without it. Asa safegnard to children, amid 
the distressing diseases which Leet the Throat 
an! Caest of childhood, Corney PicroraL 
is invaluable; for, by ite timely use, multi- 
Tades are rescued from premature graves, and 
saved tu the love aad affection ceutred on them. 


discovers 


contro tiieu 


BRUNSWICK HOTEL. 


A First-Class House, 


IS ALWAYS SUPPLIED WITH THE BEST 


Contains a fine-selected stock of ALE, WINE, 


Pupil of the Author.and Publisher of Standard 


TEACHES THE BEST SHORT-HAND BY 
The House is favorably known, and located | © ee 


within two minutes walk of the Depot, and five 


The Table will be supplied with the best the 


GILBERT, 


‘“ The Best, Ch s 


Successful 
Family 


tiper in the Union.”’ 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Natices of the Press. 

The model newspaper of our country. Com- 
vlete in all the Tepactnbits of an American 
‘amily Paper, Llarper's Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title, ** A JournaLor Civint 
| zaTion.’'—New York Evening Post.”’ 

The best a pe ge of its class in America, 
| and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
not to permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest collections of reading m@tter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are numer- 
ous and beautiful, being furnished by the chief 
artist of the country.—Boston 7'raveler. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Ndr does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter ig of a high ordeg of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and 
unexceptionable.—N. ¥. Sun. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS; . 

Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10,00 ; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be sup- 
plied at any time. 

The annual volumes of Harper's Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for 27.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 
expense of purchaser. 

The postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post office. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

no 9 : New York. 
‘Unquestionably the best sustained Work of the 

kind in the World. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of ‘the Press. 


_ There are few intelligent American families 
in which Harper's Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent reading 
family can less afford to be without. Many 
magazines are aceumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution. There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular magazine in 
the world.—_New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, liteta- 
ture, science, and art, unequalled by any other 
American publication. * * * The volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cyclopmedia we can place in our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is @ record of travel every 
where since the hour of its establishment. Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent travelers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries reprodu- 
ced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of cur older writers find here their litera- 
ry biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring specimens 
— work in the Magazine.—N. ¥. Stand 
ard. 

It is one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of Harper's.—The Na- 
tion, New York. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. —1872. 
TERMS : 
Harper's Magazine one year $4 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, 
Weekly. or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance; or Six Copies for $20, without 
extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weehly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; 
or two of Harper's l’eriodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7. 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete set of Harper's Magazine. now 
comprising Forty Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 
pense of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. Sin- 
gle volume, bv mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth cases, 
lor binding, fifty eight cents, by mail, postpaid. 

The postage on Harper's Magazine is twenty: | 
four cents a year, which must be paid at the 
subecriber’s post office. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 





PROSPECTUS 


ov THs 


NEW NATIONAL ERA 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 


The New Natioxat Era will partake of a tw 
fold natare—that of an Adcnente and an Edy 
cator. Asan Advocate it will assert and main 
tain every right pertaining to the American ¢.: 
zen, independent of race, color, or accion: 
birth. It will demand the recognition of i, 
rights wherever the Constitution extends ., 
national ensign Waves. As nn bl yeatse it 
columns will be an especial medinm oar the 
effective diffusion of right principles and mach 
needed instruction, and for the inculeation m 
those habits of industrr, economy, and self; 
liance which conduce to independent man’, 
and give ¥ tality and energy to free gover:,: 
insuring in return blessings to the goterno.| 
While the editors of the New Nariova: | 
are colored’ men, and the contributors w ) ) 
mainly colored, yet thecolumns will be oo 
the discussion of all quesions of viral jo. 
ance to the country by any cf its citiz, 
munications suitable for publica jn 
columns, are solicited from onr {y....). 
ta of the country, especially in the < 
tates. : 
THE POLITICAL DEPART MEN; 
Upon all questions involving tie expoc'a! 
terests of the colored American . tizen, t 
simple ruie of equal justice for all men wileg 
It w 





n of theas 
+} 


, 


‘ 


ern the policy of the New Natiovar Ena. 
demand the recognition of no right f 


citigea w! ich it will not freely aceord 


other. i: will oppose any attempt to conte: 
privflegea upon a class, that are withheld fro: 


,every 
. v 


, the humblest citizen in the land. It will deman 


toe every “itizen equality before the law, and (a1) 
protection of person and property in every Stat 
and Territory of the National Union. 

The New Nationat Beawill take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
an openness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-entranchised 
people of the reconstructed States Remen 
bering the past history of the Repulilican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Nariova:. Eea 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Repub) 
can party is given under the conviction, ani 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in th 
past, that party will be the steadfastand inflexil 
support of those principlesof justice and liberty 
which have now become a part of the brganic !as 
of the land. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, and 
to one another. ‘The nation will ever find its 
surest safeguard in the intelligence of its votin: 
masses, and the journal which would promot 
the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. lMspecially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion ot 
the people, colored and white, who, either in 
slavery or under the ban of its blighting in 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportun: 
ties enjoyed by their more favored brethren 
the free States. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The industrial interests of the colored peop! 
will claim and receive a large share of our at: 

tention. 

The New Nationat Era will be made a de 
sirable visitor for the family and the fireside, 
and we earnestly appeal to our friends every 
where to aid us by their subscriptions and their 
influence. 

The subscription price of the New Natrona. 
Era will be $2.60 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance. 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 

Lock Box 31, Washington, D. €. 


OUR PREMIUMS, 


To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
following. Address Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, ID. C.- 


For 40 subscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch.450 oo 
For 30 subscribers 1 Silv. (Am.) Watch...40 00 
For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss Lever Watch..20 00 
For 15 subscribers 1 set Silv. Tea Spoons..10 OO 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble......... 9300 
For 5 subscribers cash.......... 250 


LITTLEFIELD'S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


_For two subscribers, with the money, ($5,) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 
ees the person sending us the names with 

sittlefield’s Splendid Steel Engraving ot Presi 
dent Grant, by mail postpaid, caretuily put up 
onaroller. This engraving costs three thousand 
dollars, and the impressions sell for three dol: 
lars each. 


Cash Premiums! 

For ten years subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of 85; for 20 yearly sub- 
scribers, $10; for 100 yearly subscribers 
$50. , 


Periodical Premiums. 


We offer for one subscriber sending $3 one 
copy of the New Natioyar Era one year and 
either of the following periodicals: The Ame 
rican Agricullurist for one year, published 
monthly, containing 44 large pages, adapted to 
the farm, garden, and household, the subscrip 
tion price of which alone is $1.50; or Peters’ 
Musical Monthly, full of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price for that period 
being $1.50; or the Gem of the West, a monthly, 
fer one year, full of good readiny,.incidenta ot 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar maga- 
zines in the country. ; 

In addition to the above we offer either uy 
per's New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazaar, 
or Harper's Weekly ove year to any one sendin: 
us $5.25, The subscription price of either of thes« 
journals alone is $4 per year. These pape: 
need no new commendation from us: their ren 
utation ia already established. . 

We will send Lippincott’s Magazine one ya 
and the New Natiowat. Era one year to any one 
sending us five doliars. j 


Subscription Price of the Yew 
Vational Era 











no% New York. 


| 
“A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and In| 
struction. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
Nolices of the Press. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 


| fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
| are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
| While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 
| Of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
| liant essays, besides general and personal gos. 
sip-—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
The young lady who buys @ single number of 
| Harper's Bazar is made a sabscriber fur fife. — 
| New York Evening Post. <9 
The Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodi- 
_ cals which the Harpers publish, it is most ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom 
itis imtended—the mothers aod daughters in 
average faimilies—cannot but profit by ita good 
sense and good taste, which, we have no doubt, 

are to-day makipg very many homes happier 

| than “| may have been before the women began 
taking lessons in personal and household and 
social management trom this good natered men- 
tor.—The Nation, N.Y. 


i 
j SUBSCRIPTIONS, —1872. 
| TERMS. 

Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00. 
| An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
, and Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club 
} of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit- 


PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
i copy one year : 


3 copy ox mouths 
1 copy three months 


% coplos ome year B 10 00 
S copies six months 550 


13 copies one year 
10 coples tix wonthe 


40 OW 
10 OU 


Do not delay subscribing. If it isnot svenront to aub 
Seribe for @ year, send $1.25 for six monthe If it coat 
Métle porsunal sacrifice the investment will pay 

To prevent loss send all money in Post OM 
gistered Letters, or Lrafte 

All Pastma-ters are oblived to ¢ piste: letter 
requested to do ao. 

Dhe few for regiatering is Alteoy cents. 


Aids = FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Tock Box 31, Washingtos, D 


Agents for the New National Era 


EUNICE P. SHADD, Moward Caiversity, Washingtog 
ALEXANDEK STEVENS, 1314 L street, Washington 
Mrs. AMANDA WALL, Beveuth street, near Bounds 
tof Colambia. 

. ¢ Ose. Rox 16%, Oberlin, Obie, 

+ &. ABAY, 70 Cedar street, Nashville 
KR. H. BINGLITON, Winchester, Tenn. — 
GEORGE T JOMNSON, Norbeck, Montgomery Co , Md 
FRANCIS U. FLETCHER, No. 2’ Pratt st. Salcw, Mase 
L. Hf. McCABR, in the Ftate of Texas, ; 
1 eee Awewr U. 8. Ioterna!l Revenue 


i 
CHABD BELSON. Galveston, Texas 
4. H. TAYLOR, Custom-Mouve, Richmond, Virginia 
Wi J. UARDIN, Denver, — 
% ® A, Martiord, Copnectic ut. 
J. Woon, a New Haven strect, New Haves, Cone. 
W. VY TURNER, Wetumpka, Alalaus. 
¥. WU. THREET is, Alatema. 
HENRY & WILUIAMA. Freeie ss Baviogs Bask, 
Ww street, Vicksburg, Miss. 
T J. BARKIEK. Brockfort, NY 


Orders, Ke 


subeneatver 


{1am 


beregried 


ane w 


* be 





843 ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA- 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE, 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND- 
LORD ap TENANT BUSINESS. 

apl2-ly 


It acts es a ordinary colds, 
‘. securing sous alth-restoring sleep. XN 
Tae Teiscxe Atwanac for 1873 will be ready | ane will suffer troublesome Ja . ad sie 
about New Year's. Price 20 cents; 7 for $1. ful Br when they know how easily 
“Grows he cured. 
iginaity the product of » lnborions, and 
snecessful chemical men tom BO cost of toil 
is spared in making every bottle in the ulmost 
sible perfection. It may be confidently re- 
red npon as possessing all the virtues it has ever 
exhitited, and of cures as 
memorable ap the greatest it 


three times a week, by a schedule of | form to connections with railroads, without in- 

departures and arrivals satisfactory to | crease of pay, provided the running time be not 

the postmaster at Duffield. abridged. The Postmaster General may also 

on or ap the owen. in whole orin 

(B. & P. R. It.,) 3 miles and beck, aig | Dare “B Oneae Se genes Oe Sie sete Sapetrer der 

times a week, by aschedule satisfactory wade or whenever the public. interest, in hw 

to the postmaster at Port Tobacco, and - gment, shall require such discontinuance or 

making connection with trains north Fall remnant fae any other cause ; he allowing as 

porary ng ull indemnity to contractor one month's extra 

: pay on the amount of service dispensed with, 

8690 From Lake Roland, by Brooklandville, | anda pro rata com ion for the amopnt of 
to Stevenson's Station, 5 miles and | service retained and continued. - 

back, six times a week, byw schedule} 9%. Payments will be made by collections from, 

of departures and arrivals satisfactory! or drafts on, postmasters or otherwise, after the 

to the postmasters. expiration of each qnarter—say in November, 


| tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 


copy. 

Sabscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly 
and Bazar to one address for one year, $10.00; or, 
two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address for 
one year, $7.00. 

Back numbers can be su 

The four volumes of 


RY A. BROWN, 208. Ruscel street, Bot? Mass 
State of New York. 


8. 8. WA N.Y. 
Bleep JOHN ie MOOR eenecctntos, North Carolina. b! 
SN. MONTEL, Freedusan's Sevings Mead, Balers 


MUBL 821 and $23 South *t, Pb'ledeIphia, Pa 


ADOER. 
BO. H. MITCHELL, 144 Union «t. New Bouts, Mase. 


. Boston, Mase 
on. ryt wer Dratreritio Quees Asn couaty, 
lend. 
QGepere! Agent at Large. 
ChAT ities Mork, Avkacoss 


A 

fie BOLE BOATS. MAW LETT, Cam ridge. MO" 
Na’ 

Rev. 


3689 From Port Tobacco to Murdock Station, Always send 0 dra on New York, or a Post 
Orrice Moxey Orpen, if possible. Where 
neither of these can be procared, send the 
money, BUT aLWavs ix a Keoisterep Lerres. 
The registration fee has been reduced to rirrsas 
cexts, and the present registration system bas 
been found by the authorities to be 
nearly an absolute protection against losses by 


Address Tue Taiscxe, New York. 
Terms: Casn 1x Apvaxer, 


“POWELL HOUSE,” . 
153 Thompson Street, 

Near Houston, NEW YORK. 

WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 


satya oy 
s ? 
elegantly bound ia 

s rs . . prese, . 
© bara ee | powage on Harper Basar is 20 conta a 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., - | Jagd "Ycqymust be paid at the subscriber's pow 


Frecties! and Ansiyticn! Chemists, 5 HARPER & BROTHERS, 
ew York. 


J 
aK, Memphis, Tennesece 
‘ LippEy, Jot District, Btate 
», 6th District, State & Alabems. 
Box #2, Lyuchburg, Va 


‘ " Fourth >. Pittsburg, Pe 
anges © Gast fas First cy Detrott 
©. VARCE, Keokuk, lows. 
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SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. no 9 








